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GOOD LIFE, like that 
9 of Jesus, is the only 
——/ adequate expression of 
His Way. For the life is the 
Way in successful operation. 
The teaching of the principles 
of the way, apart from the life 
in which they are embodied, 
is completely dry and fruit- 
less. Jesus fused the teach- 
ing and the life in His won- 
drous personality. His gath- 
ered sayings constitute the 
most precious literary treas- 
ures of the world. Yet they 
derive their value to-day from 
the interpretation given to 
them by the lives of His faith- 
ful followers. Wi.iiam DeWiri 
Hyper, /esus’ Way. 
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THE SALVATION ARMY 


Offers investors a splendid oppor- 
tunity for placing their spaARE MONE\ 
in a perfectly reliable concern, 
earning 6% dividends. 
looking for a good investment with 
absolutely no element of risk, and 
yielding good interest, should in- 


Anyone 


vestigate. 

Fill in enclosed coupon and for- 
ward to Commander Booth Tucker, 
120 West llth Street, New York 
City. 
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Going 
to 
New York? 


There @ just one 
route that will prove 
thoroughly satisfac- 
tory—the 


Lackawanna 


Railroad 


This is the road 
that runs through 
the most beautiful 
scenery and its ser- 
vice is just what you 
are looking for — 
diners, observation 
ears, Pullmans, high- 
back seat coaches 
and all very good. 





Tickets and {nformation 


103 Adams Street 
CHICAGO 
GEORGE A. CULLEN. G. W. P. A. 


P. 8.—Our double-track 
roadbed ts said to be the 
smoothest in America. 
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By Judge Charles J. Scofield 
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“THIS intensely interesting Serial Story, by the author 

of ‘‘A Subtle Adversary,” will run for several months. 
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THE SUICIDE OF UNIONISM. 

Che events of the past few days in Chicago and other in 
dustrial centers have done much to dishearten the friends of 
union labor and to give aid and comfort to its enemies. The 
strike conditions which have been brought on by the labor 
unions have never been more exasperating to the public than 
in recent days. Business has been disarranged, violence has 
heen done and threats of still further interference with inter- 
ests both public and private have been freely made by labor 
leaders. 


lhe cause of labor has hitherto had a claim to sympathy 
m the part of the general public. During the teamsters’ 
strike last year and during the coal strike in the winter the 
sentiment of the press and the public was almost invariably 
on the side of the strikers, and it was felt that their claims 
were just and their method the only effective means of deal 
ing with their employers after compromise had been refused 
by the latter. At the present time the situation is very dif 
ferent. Labor has enjoyed a steadily advancing rate of com 
pensation. The business prosperity of the country has made 
possible the raising of wages and the shortening of hours 
until the conditions in which labor finds itself, while not 
ideal, are still as favorable as those which confront capital, 
and in many instances very much more satisfactory. 


Yet in spite of this situation the labor unions seem to have 
infected with the microbe of strikes and refusal 


hecome 

to grant, or even delay in granting any demand, how 
ever unreasonable, as many of the demands made 
actually are, is met with a strike or threat of a strike. In 


this appears not so much the spirit of unionism itself as the 
temper of certain unwise labor leaders whose importance 
ippears to have turned their heads. The result has been to 
lower steadily the tide of public sympathy with the laborers 
and to bring on a state of feeling in which exasperation is 
rapidly taking the place of regard. Moreover, there is a 
growing feeling that the business prospects of the country 
are steadily declining as a result of the extravagant demands 
of the labor unions and the lack of confidence in the fulfill- 
ment of contracts made with labor organizations. 


We believe that in the past the cause of labor has profited 
1y some strikes, which were the last resort of an attempt to 
enforce more favorable conditions. But the overdoing of 
the strike business, with the consequent interference with 


public and private rights and interests, is resulting in a re- 
action which will presently place unionism under the ban 
of public sentiment. The attempt to force the labor market 
beyond its legitimate level and to make labor the only factor 
in the industrial situation can only be disastrous to labor 
itself. The general depreciation in wages which is sure to 
follow the decline of prosperity, a decline brought on by the 
unwise counsels of labor leaders, will be a hard lesson for 
unionism to receive, but it is certain to come, and that be- 
fore many months 


It must not be forgotten that the real sufferers in the 
strikes are neither those at whom the animosity of the labor 
unions directs its efforts, nor the strikers themselves, but 
their families; upon the wives and children of the men who 
leave their positions for the purpose of warring against 
their former employers, the pressure comes most heavily. 





The striker has a comparatively easy time during the prog- 
ress of the conflict. He is relieved from the regular duties 
of his work and is promised certain financial support from 
his union. Even when the strike fails and the funds are 
exhausted, it is not he, but his wife and children who carry 
the burden. The head of the family is the last to feel the 
pinch of misfortune. Tor the sake, then, of those who are 
weakest and suffer most labor should learn its limitations. 
It should understand not only its rights, but its responsi- 
bilities, and see the danger in foolish and impracticable ef- 
forts for conditions unjustified by the industrial situation. 
It can only lose and suffer by its constant irritation of the 
public through disarranged service and its warfare against 
men whose property and employing rights the public is de- 
termined to respect. Labor has rights, but it also has duties. 
It receives public synipathy just in proportion to the 
righteousness of its cause, and it cannot afford to lose that 
sympathy through the vanity and obstinacy of foolish lead- 
ers. 
MAKING GOOD OUR POSITION. 

“Is it a phrase or do you mean it?” This you will recall 
is the question which my socialist friend asked with ref- 
erence to a statement I made relative to the Christian faith. 
He seemed to think that Christianity’s principal stock in 
trade was cant phrases and pious platitudes. Any assur- 
ance that you could give to the contrary in words carried 
hut little weight. He was a man of action. He had but 
one standard of measurement, at least for other people, and 
he proposed to measure you by it. He was very suspicious 
of people who spent so much of their time, as he thought, 
in “religious dissipation,” and so little in helping to lift life’s 
burdens from the shoulders of the less fortunate. If he could 
sce you doing something that was actually costing you 
something—not only of money, but of personal comfort— 
then he was prepared to give heed to what you might have 
to say. You may object having one who is scarcely a friend 
to the church sitting in judgment upon it, but from even 
our enemies we can learn something. And then [ am not 
so sure but that the form of his question was suggested by 
the words of Jesus (for he respected him, though, per- 
haps, not the church) when he said: “Not every one that 
saith unto me Lord, Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of 
heaven, but he that doeth the will of my Father which is in 
heaven.” Would it not be well enough to apply at this time 
the question, “Is it a phrase or do you mean it?” to our 
acknowledgment of the authority of Jesus as related to the 
evangelization of America and of the world. We glory in 
the name Christian, but are willing to suffer for it if need 
be that ¢ ign supreme. 

‘ ‘ * * K 

Religion is not an affair of the tongue. The kind that 
exhausts itself in talking does not bear the stamp of the 
genuine article, and finds no place in the life of the pres- 
Neither is it an affair of the nerves, which revels in 
caused by physical and nervous excite: 
ment and which some receive as an evidence of the Holy 
Spirit’s presence. Nor is it simply an affair of the intel- 
lect, which delights in mental gymnastics and syllogistic par- 
rying, being disturbed very much about a man’s orthodoxy, 
but little concerned with his “orthopraxy.” 

Jesus gave us the essence of religion in the one word— 
love. Others before him gave the word to their generation, 
but it was left to Jesus to incarnate it and give it univer- 
sality. With him it was no mere sentiment—a pious wish- 
ing and a vague longing which failed to express itself in 
some vital activity. With us it must be the constraining and 
impelling power of his presence within the life bearing us 
on to the conquest of the world—the doing of his will. Love 


‘hrist may reign 
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is tested by activity, by service, by self-giving. In that 
final crisis of life which he has pictured tor us, the issue 
turns On doing and not doing—inasmuch as ye did” and 
“inasmuch as ye did it not.” We are not pleading for a 
“pale scheme of ethics,” nor for a religion of good deeds 
which is not rooted and grounded in the very heart of the 
Infinite God and in his Son, whom he did send. Religion is 
an affair of the whole man— intellect, heart and will. And 
where the first two are rightly joined together, the latter 
must inevitably find its place. Men who have that mind 
which. was in Christ Jesus, loving as he loved, will pray as 
he did, “Nevertheless not my will, but thine be done.” 


. . * 









If we are assuredly interested in that which sent Jesus 
to Gethsemane and to Calvary, we will deny ourselves, take 
up our cross daily and follow him; we will see to it that our 
Home and Foreign Missionary Societies will not again come 
short of that for which they have been striving these many 
years. To fail this year ought to be taken by thousands of 
Disciples as a personal disgrace and they should go home 
from the Detroit convention to repent in sack cloth and 
ashes. The American Christian Missionary Society gained 
$10,000 in the month of June. We are now $8,000 ahead 
of what we were last year this time. By a strong effort we 
could come up to the $100,000 line for Home Missions. 
Chis would not require any real sacrifice on the part of this 
great brotherhood: not a single individual would need to 
give up anything that is essential to his well being. “Is it 
possible that this can be true and I a Christian?” you ask 

There is but one thing that will ever prove to the world 
the validity of our position \nd that is not any dogmatic 
assertions or proud boastings, but by living the humble, 

Christ-centered, sacrificial life. This is not a time for re- 
hearsing the needs of our great cities, of the populous east 
the new south and the enterprising west. It is rather a 
time for prayer and heart-searching; when thousands of 
churches have not vet contributed a dollar this vear toward 
Home Missions 
IS THE CHURCH LOSING POWER? 

\n interesting religious census has just heen completed in 
London under the direction of the Daily News perhaps the 
best of London journals. The facts brought out by this 
census have an interesting bearing upon the question as to 
the relation held to the church by the masses to-day as com- 
pared with their position a few years ago. In 1886 a census 
was taken in the metropolis with which the present facts may 
be compared. It appears from careful calculation that de- 
cidedly more than half of the population of London may be 
regarded as Christian worshipers in more or less regular at- 
tendance on their respective churches. It has been distinctly 
stated more than once in recent years that religion was de- 
clining rapidly in the great cities his claim seems to be 
refuted by the facts. It is probable that the proportion of 
those who attend services twice on a Sunday to the whole 
body of worshipers is now less than formerly. It is estimat- 
ed at 35 per cent. It is certainly true that by no means as 
many people attend church services twice a day as were 
formerly accustomed to do so. We are not sure that this is 
wholly a bad sign. Sunday is the one day in which the 
family may be together. We have no satisfaction in seeing 
people absenting themselves from a Sunday service for the 
purpose of mere sociability; but if the family life, which in 
these days is in distinct danger of lamentable not to say total 
neglect, can be cultivated in this manner, we shall be willing 
to see Christian people content themselves with a single 
service. 

One of the depressing features of the census in London is 
the striking decline of attendance upon the services of the 
established church. The non-conformists have held their 
own remarkably well, but the Anglican churches have lost a 
considerable proportion of their attendance. Similar is the 
regret regarding the Salvation Army. whose services have 
distinctly declined in point of numbers during the past few 
vears. The causes of these losses are perhaps apparent in 
‘he aloofness and formality of the state church on the one 
side, and the lack of an educated ministry ig the Salvation 





Army on the other. People will go where a vital message is 
to be heard, but will not follow where there is mere liturgy 
on the one side or mere exhortation on the other. 

These facts with reference to London Christianity are not 
without suggestion for the churches on this side of the At- 
lantic. Christianity of the vital sort is neither declining nor 
in danger of declining, but the:needs of the community must 
be met by the church, not only in the matter of its social and 
intellectual requirements, but especially with a vital and 
inspiring message such as gives encouragement and life to 
an age well-nigh exhausted in the pursuit of what it regards 
as the substantial rewards of human effort. 





LEO XIill. 

Che aged pope, who for fourteen days maintained an al- 
most incredible struggle against death, passed away on Mon- 
day evening of last week. The events of the closing days of 
the pontiff’s life were set before the world in lengthy dis- 
patches from the Vatican and need not be here rehearsed. 
No pope has occupied so unique a position as Leo during the 
whole period of his reign. The fact that he was able by his 
diplomacy to open the way to friendship with the court of 
Italy, while at the same time holding to the fiction of tem- 
poral power, shows the remarkable character of the man. 
During the last months of his life the strained relations be- 
tween the Quirinal and the Vatican have become distinctly 
less tense, and the marks of respect shown by the king of 
Italy and his court upon the death of Leo are a marked sign 
of a new era in Italy. 

The remarkable vitality of the pontiff has astonished not 
only his physicians but all who have watched the accounts of 
his sickness. It is a singular fact that of the entire body 
of cardinals who were present or in office at the time Leo 
was elected pope by the conclave in 1878 only a single one 
remains, and that more than one hundred cardinals created 
during the pontificate of Leo have died before the pope who 
raised them to that office. The administration of Leo has 
been one of the wisest and most progressive in papal annals. 
While Protestants abate no jot of their opposition to the 
papacy as an organization and as a claimant for the supreme 
power of the Christian Church, they realize at the same time 
the wisdom and broad-mindedness that have characterized 
the conduct of the present pope. He has been obliged by the 
traditions of the Vatican to preserve the appearance of dis- 
content with the loss of temporal power and maintain the 
attitude of a prisoner within the precincts of the palace. But 
this protest against the loss of what should never have be- 
longed to the papacy has been offset by many acts of singu- 
lar wisdom and discernment. The relations between the 
papal power and the government of Italy have become dis- 
tinctly more cordial during the reign of Leo. The broad- 
ening of church administration on what may be called dis- 
tinctly American lines has been so remarkable as to cause no 
little disquietude in the radical party among the cardinals. 
The leading manifestos of Pope Leo XIII. have been for 
the most part such as to awaken a responsive chord in the 
heart of the churches, Protestant as well as Catholic. The 
adjustment of the problem of the friars in the Philippines by 
the pope was made possible on terms both just and satisfac- 
tory to Americans of all classes. It is to be hoped that his 
successor may have something of the same spirit, for the 
years during which Leo has been upon the papal throne have 
done much to modernize and broaden the ideas and the 
policy of the Roman Catholic Church. 





BEWARE OF DREAMING. 

There are many people who are only waiting for grand 
opportunities. But there is an immense difficulty in getting 
them in the meantime to do the next thing, the nearest thing, 
a very simple thing. If the prophet bade them to do some 
ereat thing, why, they would do it with trumpets and songs 
and drums: but to do the tittle duty, the daily task, the 
common round, is too much to be expected of genius. Be- 
ware of genius, if it is not translatable into some kind of 
action and charity. It is not a dream from heaven, but a 
nightmare—from whence I know not.—Joseph Parker, 


D. D. 
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Basic Truths of the Christian Fait 


Professor 
Herbert 
L. Willett 








Il. The Father. 


If the leadership of Christ is to be accepted implicitly in 
the quest for the great verities of our faith, then to him 
must be taken the inquiries all men have it in their hearts 
to raise regarding the greatest mysteries of experience. 
There are a few first rank questions which press upon the 
heart of the world and for which answers must be found. 
The Christian affirms that Christ alone has a satisfying 
message upon these matters. To him, therefore, must be 
the appeal for light. 

Easily the first of these questions relates to God. The 
teaching of any prophet or sage concerning the Highest 
will condition the whole body of truth that teacher presents. 
It is of God that men wish most to know, and if any man 
comes claiming to have a message concerning religion, we 
first ask him what he has to tell us of Him. If he has noth- 
ing to say upon this supreme topic, he may well spare his 
words upon all things else. This very demand arises from 
the abundance of the testimony which the ages furnish to a 
belief in the Divine, and from that well-nigh universal feel- 
ing in the human heart that there is One higher than the 
highest with whom we have to do. He has been worshipped 
by men under every sky, and with rites the most various. 
He has been called by all the hundred names graven on 
Akbar’s tomb. Faith in him has struggled up through low 
and partial phases, gradually disengaging itself from the 
defilements of fetishism, polytheism and monolatry. Of 
him prophets have spoken and psalmists have sung; of 
him bards have chanted and priests have taught. And nev- 
er, in any land or among-any people, have such efforts to 
interpret the Holy One been without avail. God has never 
left himself wholly without witness among any people. 

“The law unto the prophets spoken, 
Was writ on tablets yet unbroken. 
The words by bards and sibyls told, 
in groves of wood or fanes of gold 
Still floats upon the morning wind, 
Still whispers to the willing mind, 
One accent of the Holy Ghost, 

The heedless world has never lost.” 

But the Christian cannot satisfy himself with the utter- 
ance of any of the world’s great teachers regarding God, 
nor with the accumulated beliefs of the ages on so important 
a theme. He appraises at their full value all he finds of 
knowledge as the result of men’s search after the Infinite. 
But, true to his fixed plan of learning from Christ, he goes 
to him for the final word. And strange to say, that final 
word is a beginning, for a new term appears in the vocab- 
ulary of worship in the teaching of our Lord. In human 
speculations concerning the Divine all varieties of view are 
expressed. The Highest is El, or Ellohim, or Allah, deity ; 
or Jahoveh, giver of rain, as the word seems to imply; or 
Shaddai, the mountain; or Jahoveh Sabboath, leader of 
armies; or Zeus, the shining; or Jupiter, the begetter; or 
Ahura-Mazda, the perfect, or God, the good. To Amos 
the Lord is the Righteous ; to Hosea, the Loving; to Isaiah, 
the Holy; to Jeremiah, the Compassionate; to Ezekiel, 
Father of the Nation; and to the evangelical prophet, the 
Comforter and Vindicator of his people. Philosophy speaks 
of the Absolute; science talks of the Supreme Force; 
Agnosticism whispers of the Great Unknown; speculation 
dreams of the World Soul; and doubting culture intimates 
“a Power not ourselves that makes for righteousness.” 

But Christ gathered all the best beliefs of his age, all the 
truest teachings of the past, and all the most-alluring hopes 
of the future, and, lifting them to their highest power, gave 
them a new appellation, simple yet supreme, as his name for 
God—“Father.” It was not a new word. Generations had 
used it as denoting a human relationship, and it had even 
been applied to God as the responsible head of the nation 
of Israel. But -Jesus made it personal and precious. To 
him God was Father in a relationship of unsurpassable ten- 
derness. Accepting absolutely the limitations of human 


life, that he might in all things be like unto his brethren, he 
yet revealed in every act the consciousness of that intimacy 
with God which is the wonder and the inspiration of all 
men. It might be sible for some doubting spirits to 
question Jesus’ teachings, but no one who stands even afar 
off can fail for a moment to see that he knew more of God 
than any other in history; and that to him the life of God 
was the most real and impressive fact of his experience. 
Sooner could he have questioned the presence of Peter and 
John, of mother and brethren, than of the Father. With 
that Father he passed days of companionship and nights of 
prayer. To his disciples and followers he revealed that 


Father’s life with a passion of anxiety that they, too, should 
It was as though he were saying to all 


know all his joy. 
men: 
“Speak to Him, for He hears, 
And spirit with spirit can meet ; 
Closer is He than breathing, 
And nearer than hands and feet.” 


Who then is the Father, as Jesus reveals Him, and what 
is his nature? It is scarcely possible to put into words more 
than a suggestion of the wonderful wealth and beauty of 
Christ’s utterances on this theme. It possessed him utterly. 
He spoke of the Father with a delight which reveals the 
rapture he felt in the relationship. He returned again and 
again to this blessed phase of his teaching. As Paul lost 
himself “in wonder, love and praise” at every fresh thinking 
of his Lord, so Jesus exhibits evermore the supreme joy 
of his relation with the Father. But Paul looked on his 
beloved Master from afar, and longed for the time when 
he “might know him”; while Jesus rested already in the su- 
preme satisfaction of a perfect knowledge of God. He 
could say, in. the consciousness of his spiritual unity with 
God, “I and the Father are one.” 

Is the Father, as Jesus reveals him, a Person? There 
seems to many thoughtful people a serious difficulty in pred- 
icating personality of God. Does it not impose upon Him 
limitations inconsistent with deity? Without waiting to 
discuss the problem involved in this inquiry it may be con- 
fidently asserted that the Father whom Jesus reveals is at 
least not less than personal, how much soever more one may 
wish to affirm. The qualities of personality discoverable in 
the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ are expansions rather 
than limitations of being. 

To Jesus, the Father is Creator. Nor is the creative 
task an accomplished fact, but a progressive enterprise. He 
told the Jews, who were clamoring for Sabbath idleness, 
that the Father had never ceased his labors. “My Father,” 
said he, “has worked all the time till now, and I work.” 
God’s purposes require time and constant activity. It is not 
by sudden and catastrophic means that the divine plan is 
brought to completion, but by slow and often painful 
growth. “God made the heavens and the earth,” is the 
statement of the Hebrew prophet. “God is making the 
heavens and the earth” would be the interpreting word of 
Christ. “God made man in his image,” said the early rec- 
ord. “God is making man in his image” is the teaching of 
our Lord. 

Again, Jesus teaches that the Father is the sum of moral 
perfection. The Mohammedan affirms that Allah is good, 
because good is dependent on his will. If he chose to do 
what we call evil, it would be good because he wills it. 
Strangely enough, this view seems to be held by some Chris- 
tians, who insist that even if God chose to do evil, it would 
still be good because of His choice; and they point to certain 
episodes in the Old Testament for proof. Not so did our 
Lord teach. To him the Father’ was evermore supremely 
good. To the young man he said, “Why callest thou me 
good? One there is who is good—God.” The loving ten- 
derness of parents in seeking the best for their children was 
used by him to illustrate the perfect goodness of God, in 
comparison with whom men were but “evil.” More than 

(Continued on page 860.) 
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THE FORM AND SPIRIT OF PUBLIC WORSHIP. 
SHERMAN HILL. 

We need a more scientific, a more Christian consideration 
of the form and spirit of public worship because our inner 
life needs more and happier average of expression. 

This question, like any question, is to be considered fun- 
damentally and actually not superficially and hypothetically. 
The question is, what really does the Bible say and teach, 
not what we think it ought to say and teach? What really 
is Christianity, not what do we think it is? What really 
is included in the worshipful nature of man? Does his 
worshipful nature demand a carefully prepared and artis- 
tically executed liturgy for its truest expression ? 

That the religious nature of man demands form for its 
expression needs no demonstration. The amount and char- 
acter of the form will be adjusted by the body of worshipers 
in keeping with their requirements and the leadings of the 
Spirit. A cultured person demands a like environment. A 
barbarian may find a wigwam adequate to his needs, but a 
cultured man must have a house. 

As the palace yonder is the actualized thought of the 
architect, as the bridge spanning the river is the materialized 
thought of the engineer, as the thought provoking sentence 
is the expressed thought of the philosopher, as Christ is not 
an ideal man realized, but the ideal man realized, so will the 
form and spirit of public worship be the realization of Chris- 
tian ideals. If we have no desire for a more refined and 
spiritual atmosphere in which to worship, the need is inner 
culture. 

What is the real cause of the universal agitation of the 
enrichment of public worship? 

What really is the cause of the rising tide among the 
Disciples in favor of the individual communion service? 
It is not from sanitary precautions. That in reality touches 
the question but remotely. Why do not the members of the 
same household, or of the same family, use a common 
drinking cup? Why does the husband and wife use sep- 
arate cups at the dining table? Is it for convenience? It 
is not, because they love each other less. It is not from any 
lack of respect. But, rather, from an increased love and 
respect. It is on account of a more refined and cultured 
ideal than formerly obtained. It is because the place, the 
respect and the sacredness of the person is understood and 
respected as never before. As the doctor diagnoses the 
case he finds certain positive indications. As the nature of 
man is analyzed certain fundamental characteristics are 
noted among these is the religious nature. Man is a re- 
ligious creature because he must be, or die at the top, be- 
cause he is so created. His religious nature is like the 
thread of gold woven into the costly fabric, sometimes most 
beautiful and conspicuous, sometimes scarce discernible, but 

never wholly absent, and because he is a religious creature 
he is a worshiper. One is the inevitable result of the other. 
They are like faith and love, twin born alike, inseparable. 

Now, worship in its final analysis consists of adoration 
and manifestation. Adoration is the internal feeling of 
respect and veneration for God. Manifestation consists 
of such acts as constitutes the true expression of the soul 
in an appropriate, external manner. We may worship God 
by adoration at all times and in all places. We can con- 
veniently and to the truest satisfaction worship him by man- 
ifestation only at specified times and in particular places and 
in an appropriate manner. One is the essence of worship, 
the other is the form. The form may exist without the es- 
sence, but for the essence to exist without seeking to ex- 
press itself in form is impossible, as the universal religious 
consciousness testifies. There is no more distinctly taught 
lesson in the history of the development of Christian doctrine 
than that adoration without adequate manifestation, that the 









essence of worship without the form inevitably tends to 
mysticism. 

It is the universal tendency of action, worship not ex- 
cepted, to clothe itself in form. Substance lies hidden in 
nature until it manifests itself in form. We are never so 
spiritual as to live without a body, a form. We are assured 
that each spirit will be given a body by the Father. We 
are never so etherial as to express ourselves without words, 
We are never so keen and shrewd but words are the in- 
dispensable vehicle of thought. Max Miiller insists there is 
no thought without language. Public worship consists, par- 
tially at least, in the soul expressing itself through form. 
It is not a question of form or no form, but the amount and 
character of form. We meet on a certain day, not any day, 
at a stated hour, not any hour. Our service is according to 
form, not formless. The Lord gave us the communion servy- 
ice and the form of its observance. He left us the institu- 
tion of baptism and a baptismal formula. And he left them 
according to a form, not any form. When the Disciples 
sought him for a form of prayer he granted this request. 
And these forms were held sacred by the Apostolic brethren 
even to the letter. 

(To be continued. ) 





MISTAKES AND CRITICISMS. 
J. T. OGLE, 
It is well for the preacher, as for all others, that life be 


not permitted to settle down to a dead monotony. The life 
that is constantly agitated, like disturbed water, is not so 
liable to become stagnant and insipid. A stagnant life, as 
stagnant water, is liable to breed disease germs and cause 
no end of trouble. Especially should the life of the preach- 
er be sweet and fresh that his influence may be invigorating. 

Now there are those in every community who are con- 
stantly descending into the preacher’s life, like the angel into 
the Jerusalem pool, for the purpose of stirring its waters. 
Some times the agitation comes by mistake and again by 
criticism, but it always comes. 

I am strongly tempted to record here a few of the mis- 
takes and criticisms that have recently tended to break up 
the stillness of my own life, and to make stagnation, at 
least, impossible. 

Not many weeks since our ‘phone rang and I answered 
the call. “Have you any milk to-day?” was shouted into 
my ear. “Who is this?” I asked. When the answer came 
I knew that the party talking was not a member of the 
Christian Church, and so I replied: “No; we only keep a 
small amount on hand for a few babes in our church who 
must be supplied with milk.” “Isn’t this the milk depot?” 
came next. “No; this is Ogle, the preacher of the Chris- 
tian Church, and we furnish no milk to any one not a mem- 
ber of this church,” was my reply. “Oh, excuse me!” was 
the last that I heard. 

But is it not too true that the preacher must always keep 
on hand a lot of “milk” for certain individuals in the church, 
who ought to be able to digest stronger food? Then it 
matters not how careful he may be in serving it; it often 
“sours on the stomach’ and there is trouble. A bad case 
of religious colic is about as difficult to handle successfully 
as is “Morbus Sabaticus, or Sunday Sickness,” a malady 
peculiar to some church members. 

So the ’phone mistake was not far from the truth, only 

we could not furnish milk for more than one church at a 
time. 
Again the phone rang upon another occasion, and I an- 
swered. “Have you any tongue to-day?” “This shop 
keeps nothing but a lot of dried tongue on hand,” I answer- 
ed, “and this is sent out only on Sundays, after having 
been in soak all week.” “Isn’t this Cooper’s meat market?” 
was asked. “No; this is Ogle’s residence, the home of the 
preacher of the Christian Church.” I heard no more. 

Now, one peculiar thing about this mistake was that the 
party ordering the “tongue” was a member of our church, 
and I have never been able to fully satisfy my own mind as 
to whether it was a mistake or not. At any rate, some 0 
us preachers may be serving a lot of “dried tongue” to our 
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people on Sundays, more at least than we think, and that 
not of a very good quality. 

A visiting ex-preacher who had attended our services not 
long since went to the office of one of our business men on 
Monday, who happened to be an elder in our church, and 
said: “By the way, you ought to make your preacher a 
present of a new suit of clothes.” “I don’t know as to 
that,” was the answer. “Our preacher seems to dress fair- 
ly well.” “Well, at least,” said the ex-preacher, “you should 
make him a present of a pair of pants, and see to it that 
they have no pockets in them.” “Why?” asked the elder, 
“Because he preaches with his hands in his pockets at 
times.” 

Now I suppose that the ex-preacher made this criticism 
because he felt that all preachers had empty pockets, and 
that no man could do his best thinking with his hands run 
down into emptiness. 

Probably an empty pocket, or an empty church, or both, 
had something to do with sending this preacher out of 
the pulpit into the business world. It might be just as well 
for an ex-preacher to go to the preacher himself when he 
has a criticism to discharge, and not to an officer of the 
church. However this might not prove to be as good an 
agitator to stir the tranquil waters of the preacher’s life, 
to prevent stagnation, as the course pursued by my ex- 
preacher friend. 

Not long ago I preached a sermon to a large body of men, 
members of a secret order in our city. In the audience was 
a preacher, not one of our preachers, however, who has 
charge of a very small church in the community, one wholly 
unable to support him. Said preacher writes life insur- 
ance during the week for his bread and butter. On Mon- 
day following, one of our deacons asked this preacher, 
“How did you like the sermon last evening?” “O, very 
well, very well,” was his reply; “but it was not such a ser- 
mon as I would have preached. I have felt for some time,” 


he continued, “that I must have a talk with Bro. Ogle. He 
I did that in the past, but I have quit 


preaches too hard. 
it. I have learned better. Do you know what Ogle re- 
minds me of?” he asked. “He just reminds me of a six- 
horsepower engine puffing away at a forty-horse load! I 
must see him and have a talk with him.” 

Now, whose life could ever become stagnant with such 
an angel as that standing by its waters? And how one 
ought to rejoice to know that there are men brave enough 
to plunge right in, knowing that the waters are not deep 
enough to drown one and stir them to their very depths! 

sut I take this criticism as a compliment. Any “six-horse- 
power engine” that can pull a “forty-horse load” is not a 
bad engine. It does not cost so much and does not con- 
sume so much fuel, as a larger engine. Possibly there is 
more danger of an explosion, however. But then should 
an explosion occur, the engine is so small and the load 
so large that there can be damage done only to the engine. 
And after such an explosion it would probably never be 
worth repairing again for its former use, and fit only to be 
cast out as old iron, to be gathered up by some life insur- 
ance company, rebuilt, and set to “puffing” at a different 
kind of a load. 

Now, I am not looking for a change of location, on ac- 
count of the health of my wife, or for any other reason, or 
I would possibly not write this article. We are contented 
and happy. I now weigh a little more than 200 pounds. It 
is exceedingly difficult to make a “fat man” angry. He 
will stand and laugh at you while you turn red in the face. 
And that is what I am doing and shall continue to do, so 
long as I weigh above 200 pounds, and the “forty-horse 
load” continues to move in the right direction. One other 
thing that has pleased me very much and has had a tendency 
to sweeten life’s waters, is this: The good church where 
my wife holds her membership increased the salary of its 
pastor $300.00 per year at the beginning of his fourth year’s 
work. I heard of this and it made me feel happy. It would 
evidently make any preacher feel happy who has had a 
habit of, occasionally, running his hands down into his 
pockets, only to find to his sorrow that all is “without form 
and void” there. 


THE MACEDONIAN CALL FROM THE WEST. 
B, F. CLAY. 

There is one vast difference between the vision of Paul 
and the one that we see. Paul saw one man; we see and 
talk with hundreds who are loudly calling to our brethren to 
come with a reasonable Gospel and gather together the per- 
ishing thousands that are in this country. I have been 
deeply impressed with the rapidity with which this country 
is being developed. I have been away one short year, and 
on my return I see the evidence everywhere of a great influx 
of people into this state. An era of great prosperity is upon 
this country, and this is the time for our people to strike 
for Christ and primitive Christianity. Brethren, the more 
see of the sectarianism of this western country, the more 
thoroughly I am satisfied that the only salvation for it is to 
be found in giving them the pure Gospel as we understand 
and preach it. Many of the people are ready to hear it as 
they never were before, and many others will gladly give 
the plea for the union of Christians a favorable hearing as 
soon as they hear that somebody is making the plea. They 
do not know it out in the great west. The end of the mis- 
sionary year is approaching and many churches have not yet 
made an offering. When that time comes, remember that 
your kinsmen are all over the section and need your help. 
Remember that many of them are widely separated from 
other brethren, and that unless you send inen and money to 
plant the ancient Gospel out there, they must go into some 
sectarian church or parish, so far as a religious life is con- 
cerned. Remember that Gospel must be planted here and 
now, or in a few years it will be an expensive work for 
those who do it. Remember that the poor men of this 
country to-day will be the rich men of this section in a few 
years, and that if you could convert men in large numbers 
it must be done while they are poor. Now is the day for the 
successful preaching of the Gospel to the people of the west. 
Send your men and your money now, and in a few years we 
can take care of ourselves and help others in large offerings. 

The offering for home missions of last year ought to be 
doubled, and if every dollar of it could be used in the Rocky 
mountain country not one cent of it would be wasted. But 
you must remember that all New England needs as much 
help; the great south is a promising field, and the middle 
west must be borne in mind as being the land where the Gos- 
pel is taking deep root and an abundant harvest is being gath- 
ered. We only need more reapers to make marvelous growth 
in numbers and power. Let not this great cause be hindered 
for the want of money in this day of prosperity, And 
remember that “God is able to make all grace abound 
towards you, that ye, always having all sufficiency in all 
things, may abound to every good work. 





EDUCATIONAL PROBLEMS. 

The convention of the National Educational Association 
met in Boston July 6 to 10. It was one of the most notable: 
gatherings of the association ever held. It was notable for 
the number of persons drawn there as delegates or visitors 
and the eminence of the persons who took part in the pro- 
ceedings. It is a gathering which stands in the same rela- 
tion to the school system of the country as that in which 
the Conference of Charities and Correction stands to the 
charitable and penal system. Of all national,conventions of 
similar import the Educational Association represents the 
most vital interest of the American people. It discusses 
every question of educational method and management. 
While the association is purely voluntary and its purpose 
advisory, yet its influence is felt in legislative action. Many 
of the wisest measures of school legislation have emanated 
from this body. It has promoted not a few educational bills 
in the state legislatures. 

One impression growing out of such a meeting is the ex- 
perimental stage of our educational system. It is in the 
process of making. No final adjustment of the relation of 
the various grades of schools to each other has been made. 
There is a decided movement among American colleges and 
universities to shorten the traditional four years’ college 
course. This has grown out of the encroachments, on the 
one side, by the preparatory school upon the college course: 
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of fifty years ago, and the encroachments of the modern 
fessional school on the other side. The average high oceet 
graduate to-day has received the equivalent of a college edu- 
cation of fifty years ago. The result is that if a youth passes 
by regular steps through all the stages of education, pre- 
paratory, college and professional, before he emerges from 
the professional school ready for his life work he is nearly 
thirty years old. It is felt by many educators that this 
period of preparation for life work ought to be cut down. 
Just where the cutting should be made is not fully agreed 
upon. Harvard began the process by cutting one year out of 
the college course. President Butler recommended a year 
ago that the college course be cut down to two years. Other 
college and university administrators oppose this tendency. 
This was the burning question before the conference in Bos- 
ton. It is the burning question before the American college 
of to-day on the side of its relation to the school below it 
and the school above it. 





THE PASTOR. IN HIS PULPIT. 
HARRY D. SMITH. 

The pastor in his pulpit is a king—the greatest of all 
kings save one. The pulpit is earth’s highest throne—the 
Bible in hand the most patent of earth’s symbols of sway. 
The pastor speaks and it is done—he commands and it 
stands fast, for he is the mouthpiece of eternal and omnip- 
otent truth. In proportion to his fidelity to his Master he 
can say with Him, “I speak not of myself. The words 
which I speak unto you are not mine, but the Father’s which 
sent me.” Society, commerce, politics and civilization have 
been and ever afresh are being recast at the preaching of 
the gospel. 

But what shall and shall not the pastor be and do in his 
pulpit ? 

The preacher whom I should love after only my Savior, 
my mother and my wife, would dress neatly but not too 
finely. He would take neither notes nor manuscript into 
the pulpit. He would gesticulate gracefully, if possible; 
not too frequently and vehemently. He would look into 
the eyes of his people; not sweep the congregation with an 
aimless glance. He would be serious but pleasant of counte- 
nance. He would have dignity without starch—suavity 
without levity. He would not joke. He would talk to the 
people—not at them. Occasionally he would lift his voice 
and thunder some denunciation of sin or some tremendously 
vital truth. He would articulate distinctly and speak from 
the first word so that every person in the house could hear. 
He would use such simple words that the children could 
understand. He would utter the truths of Divine Grace 
as though he loved men and not as though he wished them 
all in torment. 

My preacher would be earnest, simple, direct, clear of 
utterance, tender and sympathetic. Never sacrificing any- 
thing of force or clearness to the supposed demands of art— 
possessed of two capital thoughts: the salvation of God, and 
the last estate of man. I have omitted to say that when he 
got through he would a quit. 





BASIC TRUTHS OF THE CHRISTIAN FAITH. 
(Continued from page 857.) 
this, our Lord pointed his disciples to the supreme summits 
of virtue as the dwelling place of God, and as accessible at 
last to them, saying, “Ye therefore shall be perfect even as 
your Father in heaven is perfect.” Here, then, at the top of 
the heights are those— 
—‘shining table lands, 
To which our God himself is moon and sun.” 

In like manner, Jesus reveals the Father as the “In- 
spirer and Hearer of prayer.” The life of our Lord is the 
proof of the necessity and efficacy of prayer. To him it 
was no mere pious exercise. We have only to observe his 
behavior to learn that prayer is neither a form of words 
nor holy meditation and speech, whose value appears in 
reflex influences upon the praying soul, nor the attempt to 
disarrange the laws of nature in the quest of blessing. None 
of these interpretations of prayer meet the tests of Jesus’ 
-example. To him prayer was vital communion with the 






Father, through which he became the recipient of the im- 
parted life of God. What ever else prayer is, this is one 
of its secrets. There is a Father who hears and responds, 
Belief in the efficacy of prayer comes not from argument, 
but from experience, and Jesus is the supreme example of 
the renewal -wrought through communion with God. 

Time fails to speak of Jesus’ teaching concerning Provi- 
dence, the solicitous care of God for his children, his yearn- 
ing love for all men, even though they may abide in the far 
country, or of the chastening and consuming love which 
smites and destroys sin. But the essential fact is the 
reality of God, and his nearness, proved to us not by argu- 
ment, but by the more splendid and convincing vision of 
Jesus’ perpetual enjoyment of the Father’s presence. This 
is what the world wishes most to know. It is hungry for 
knowledge of God. The cry of the Psalmist is its deepest 
utterance, “My soul thirsteth for the living God.” Christ 
alone can bring assurance of the Father. All other mes- 
sages have their value, but his is final and sufficient. To 
rest in the confidence his example inspires, and to wait for 
that fuller knowledge of God which Jesus possessed and 
taught us we might yet attain is our satisfaction and hope. 


AMONG THE MAGAZINES 











A midsummer magazine issue which abounds in fun and spirited 
discussion is the August Good Housekeeping. Carolyn Wells opens 
the program with “A Literary Luncheon” wherein Elizabeth en- 
tertains Mrs. Wiggs, Lady Rose’s Daughter, Marna and other 
notable persons in the German Garden. The cooking pages, as 
usual, are precisely what the housekeeper wants. 

Ten cents a copy, one dollar a year; The Phelps Publishing Com- 
pany, Springfield, Mass., New York, Chicago. 


Ainslee’s for August appears in a cover which well sustains the 
artistic standard of the series which has preceded it. William 
Gordon-Perez is the author of the novel, entitled, “And Unwilling 
Guest,” and, though a new contributor, he has taken a high position 
in this story among the writers of the long short-story. The poetry 
of the number is by Herman K. Viele, S. E. Kiser, Clinton Scollard, 
Harold MacGrath, Charles Hanson Towne and Nixon Waterman. 

160 pp. 5c. Ainslee Magazine Co., New York. 





The August number of the Woman’s Home Companion begins 
with a keen article by William Allen White, on “The Typical Amer- 
ican Girl.” There is a wealth of short stories by such writers as 
Eden Phillpotts, W. L. Alden, Gelett Burgess, Richard Stillman 
Powell, Elliott Flower and Frederick M. Smith. “The Philan- 
thropic Work of the Roman Catholic Church” is treated of by the 
Rev. John Talbot Smith. Altogether the number is especially 
suited for summer holidays. Published by The Crowell Publish- 
ing Company, Springfield, Ohio; one dollar a year; ten cents a 
copy. 


The fiction number of McClure’s for August is a triumph of ed- 
itorial selection, and a clear case of the survival of the exceptionally 
fit. The beautiful cover showing a still lake landscape viewed from 
a cool white portico of marble pillars is an invitation not to be re- 
sisted. The leader is a delightful little story of child life by May 
Kelsey Champion. Lincoln Steffens’ article on “Jacob A. Riis” 
is the best character sketch of “the most useful citizen of New 
York” that has been written. It is the sincere and intimate view 
of one friend by another and of one new spaper man by another. So 
also is John McAuley Palmer’s paper called “Colonole Lumpkin’s 
Campaign; the platform of a reformed captain of industry,” prob- 
ably the best satire on modern methods of high finance that has 
yet appeared. 





Among the striking features in the August “Success” is an article 
on the horror of caste, written by Frank Fayant. Mr. Fayant takes 
occasion to show that the English nation has been greatly ham- 
pered and set back by the old belief that a nation cannot exist un- 
less its people are divided into social classes. Without disparaging 
the British race, or casting ary doubt on its industrial ability, he 
carefully shows how the United States has advanced, and the 
mother nation has retarded simply because of the distinctions made 


in her people. This issue of “Success” is particularly strong in 
fiction. “Clawing Off the Cape” is a true ey by T. Jenkins 
Hains, author of “The Wind-Jammers.” Josiah Strong in 


“The Advancement of Manufacturing in America” presents some 
new statistics, and romantically describes the story of this country ’s 
increase in manufacturing. “The Confession of a Croesus,” David 
Graham Phillips’ stirring satire on the power of wealth, and “The 
Whip Hand,” Samuel Merwin’s graphic narrative of the ‘destruction 
of a lumber trust, are also continued in this issue. Samuel 
Moffett contributes a timely article in which he holds that the 
chances for young men are greater to-day than they were fifty 
years ago. 
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The world’s great Altar-stairs 
That slope through darkness «s to God. 
—TENNYSON, 


SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 


Frederick Sterling is minister of the church at Stonington. His 
early life cannot be traced beyond the shadowy scenes of the 
Orphans’ Home. But, “animated with an ambition to trample diffi- 
culties under foot,” he has acquired a college training and is now 
successfully carrying on the work of his chosen profession. We 
first see him in his study in deep reflection after a day which has 
made great demands on his vital energy. He has conducted the 
funeral of Basil Raymond, a man of many excellent qualities, but 
who has committed suicide, carrying some dreadful secret with 
him to the grave. He leaves a wife and daughter heart-broken, 
who are members of Mr. Sterling’s congregation. The daughter, 
Esther, is a very active member of the church and is much admired 
by both the minister and a young lawyer, Harrison Masters. The 
avowed skepticism of the latter forms a barrier between the two; 
while in the case of Sterling, the mother has warned him that he 
would be committing some awful sin if he should allow himself to 
love her daughter. 

Reuben Masters, the father of Harrison, is a lawyer of Stoning- 
ton who takes great pride in his infidelity, boasting much of his 
freedom. His wife is silently submissive, but the daughter, Wini- 
fred, has come under the power of the gospel as presented by 
Sterling; with a courage borne of a holy purpose she is true to her 
convictions and has consecrated her life to the service of the Mas- 
ter. The father is greatly outraged. At first he is very angry with 
his daughter, who is shielded by her brother. But feeling that 
Sterling is back of it all, he threatens to horsewhip him. Tn the 
meantime the church has burned and the services are transferred to 
the Opera House, where the work is carried on successfully. 

The next morning after Winifred’s conversion, the horsewhipping 
was administered at the hands of the irate father. Robert Masters 
showed himself a coward by striking Sterling from behind; who 
by the exercise of great self-control offered no resistance. Sym- 
pathy was extended on every hand, but that which he appreciated 
was given by Esther Raymond. She took him home and had her 
mother bathe his wounds, which the mother gladly did, but at the 
same time was very anxious lest there should grow up too strong an 
attraction between the minister and daughter. 





CHAPTER VIII. 
Conditional Repentance. 

; EUBEN MASTERS, the despot of his 
own village, but now an unknown sight- 
seer at Chicago, and his companion, Bel- 
shazzar Eli, found themselves more than 
once in front of the hotel bar and con- 
tributed their offering to the maintenance 
of this gorgeous apartment. Finally they 
drifted away to one of the hotel] parlors, 
which they found unoccupied save by a 

servant girl who was dusting the furniture. 

“Come, Eli, let us sit by this radiator,” said Mr. Masters. 
“I have something to tell you about the Raymond estate; 
and we can talk here with as much safety as in a dug-out on 
the plains. Nobody knows us and nobody cares to-listen to 
our conversation.” 

Mr. Masters endeavored to speak in a low tone of voice 
lest the young mistress of the duster should overhear his 
remarks ; but too much whisky had dulled his judgment, and 
what seemed to him a mere whisper was easily heard by the 
keen ear of the busy servant at the other end of the room. 
Having recognized the two men as they entered the room, 
she adjusted her cap so as to conceal as much of her face 
as possible, and turned her back to them as she continued 
her work. She would have left the room presently but 
for the words of Reuben Masters which indicated that he 
was about to communicate to his companion some informa- 
tion concerning the Raymond estate. “If it’s anything 
about Esther, I guess I’ll stay an’ hear it,” she thought. — 

Thereupon Reuben Masters took Mr. Eli fully into his 
confidence as to one of the motives which had prompted 


the present visit to Chicago. There was a man in the city, 
who had been at Stonington once, perhaps oftener, who was 
at present calling himself B. R. Scudder, and who claimed 
to be the owner of a promissory note for the principal sum 
of twenty-five thousand dollars, payable to his order, and 
made by the late Basil Raymond. Scudder was willing to 
sell this note at a large discount—in fact, had offered the 
same to Mr. Masters for ten thousand dollars in cash. The 
estate of Basil Raymond was probably good for the full 
amount of the note, and so the offer to sell at a discount 
of sixty per cent was of itself sufficient to arouse suspicion 
as to the genuineness of the paper. 

“In such a case it is unwise to make inquiries,” said 
Mr. Masters. “Many a man has been damned through 
asking questions. The only course for a business man is 
to shut his eyes and then go ahead. If a man gets too 
squeamish, he’s not likely to get rich. There’s nothing like 
a stretchy conscience for an enterprising money maker.” 

But Black Eel seemed somewhat indifferent as to the 
subject under consideration, until the lawyer said: “There 
is money in the deal, and if you will do what I say, you shall 
have one-fourth of the profits.” 

Then Black Eel’s countenance brightened, and he ex- 
claimed : 

“I like money. I’d sell my soul for it, being as l’ve got 
no soul. Maybe, if I believed there was a God and a day 
of judgment, I’d go a little more carefully; but since the 
whole Christian religion is a farce, why, in thunder, 
shouldn’t a man have a high old time of it while he is here? 
There isn’t but one life to live, and why shouldn’t a fellow 
live like a king if he can. Eat, drink and be merry, I say. 
Get what you can, keep out of the pen, and you're all right.” 

“That’s the doctrine,” said Mr. Masters. “Suck the 
juice out of the orange. Away with your religion of self- 
sacrifice! Get what you can, but steer clear of the peni- 
tentiary. Well, we’re agreed on religion, Black Eel. And 
now, let us get down to business.” 

The two gentlemen then got down to business by agree- 
ing that they were to be innocent purchasers for a valuable 
consideration, in which case they would incur no risk 
unless the note should turn out to be a forgery. Mr. Eli 
was to buy the note and file it as a claim against the estate, 
and Mr. Masters was not to be known in the transaction 
except as Mr. Eli’s attorney. Mr. Eli ventured the sug- 
gestion that it looked as if he was about to be used as a 
cat’s-paw, but the lawyer whispered certain denunciations 
which had the effect of repressing further remonstrance. 

“I have a warm feeling for you, Mr. Eli, a warm feeling,” 
said Mr. Masters. “I have but few bosom friends, and you 
are one of them. I want you to have a share of the profits 
of this transaction. Besides, if I should buy the note in 
my own name, my children would raise a howl about the 
widow and the orphan—they’re stuck on the Raymonds as 
you perhaps know—and they would make the whole affair 
very uncomfortable for me. They will have no leverage on 
you, Mr. Eli, the community will have none, and you will 
be in a position to exact your rights fearlessly. If we pro- 
ceed thus, the note will be collected, and we'll pocket the 
profits; but better than all else, Esther Raymond, curse 
her! will be turned adrift penniless and shorn of her at- 
tractions for my son and daughter. There, Belshazzar Eli, 
I have said more than I intended to. Don’t you dare to 
breathe a word of what I have said!” 

That evening the two men met B. R. Scudder, according 
to appointment, paid the ten thousand dollars and received 
the note, the body of which was as follows: 


Three months after 
date, I promise to pay to 
B. R. Scudder, or order, twenty- 
five thousand dollars, 
value received, with inter- 
est thereon at the rate of 
six per cent per annum. 


Mr. Masters and Mr. Eli examined the note critically, 
both with the naked eye and with a glass, comparing the 
signature with Mr. Raymond’s genuine signatures, which 
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the lawyer had brought to Chicago for that purpose. The 
examination thus made satisfied Mr. Masters that the sig- 
nature to the note was genuine; and from this fact he 
quickly drew the inference that there must have been a 
black chapter in Mr. Raymond's history, knowledge of 
which had enabled this stranger to procure the execution of 
the note. 

“This is why Raymond killed himself,” he reflected. “And 
there isn’t one chance in a thousand that the widow or 
daughter knows anything about the matter. Ah! I'll col- 
lect the note and fix Esther Raymond!. Harrison will give 
her the cold shoulder when he finds her money gone.” 

After Masters and Eli had passed from the room into 
the hall, the latter said timidly: “That's the fellow who 
was at Stonington on the day Basil Raymond killed himself. 
That's the fellow, or my name is Smith. This is a risky 
business, Mr. Masters.” 

“T'll take care of the note for you,” said the lawyer, smil- 
ing contemptuously, and putting the paper into his pocket- 
book. 

“You can keep it, Mr. Masters, and have all you can make 
out of it,” said Black Eel nervously. “If you furnish the 
money, you ought to have all the profits. I'Il—I’ll just step 
out——”’ 

“No, no, Belshazzar Eli,” exclaimed the lawyer in a bully- 
ing tone, “you will not step out. This note will be filed 
against the estate in your name. You can rely upon me to 
act as your attorney.” 

“I—I would rather step out,” persisted Black Eel. “Did 
you ever see such a vicious looking pistol? And that fel- 
low would use it too—l'll bet he’s killed more than one 
man.” 

“Black Eel, you're a contemptible coward. And you'll 
not step out—you'll be the claimant against the estate, and 
I'll be your lawyer.” 

With many misgivings Black Eel yielded and the business 
of the hour was concluded. 

Thereupon the two men visited a saloon, where they 
quenched their thirst, or sought to do so, with copicus 
draughts of whisky. After this they repaired to a restau- 
rant, where they ate fried oysters and drank champagne un- 
til Mr. Eli’s rebellious stomach admonished him to desist 
from further intemperance. They had intended to pass part 
of the night in certain haunts of vice, but the pangs in Mr. 
Eli’s abdomen interfered, and they went to bed at last, oc- 
cupying a suite of rooms with direct communication between 
their sleeping apartments. 

Reuben Masters had been snoring loudly for some time 
when he was aroused by a vigorous groaning from the room 
occupied by Belshazzar Eli. He rubbed his eyes to bestir 
his faculties and to satisfy himself that he was not mistaken. 
Finally there was evolved from his torpid brain the thought 
that he was listening to the groans of the damned, and that 
he had been awakened by Satan, who was about to tumble 
him headlong into the midst of the burning lake. The cold 
sweat stood upon his face and neck, and he straightened 
himself up in bed and looked and listened. He could see 
nothing, but he could hear most distressing groans. Then 
he remembered that Belshazzar Eli had been sick before 
going to bed, and he concluded that the groans were coming 
trom Eli’s throat and not from the place of departed spirits. 
“What am I thinking about?” he muttered. “Why, Bob 
says there isn’t any hell, and he ought to know!” Thor- 
oughly aroused now, and fully cognizant of his surround- 
ings, he threw on part of his clothes and hurried to his com- 
panion’s room, where he found the sufferer in the grip of a 
severe attack of cholera morbus. 

“Why, Eli! bless my soul! what is the matter?” 

“Oh, Lord, I never was so sick in all my life! I’m afraid 
—oh, oh—I’ve sucked the orange dry!’ Here the sick man 
uttered a series of groans, after which he said, a little more 
calmly: “Get a doctor, get a doctor at once. Oh, this in- 
fernal mixture we got at the restaurant—oh !” 

Mr. Masters rang the bell persistently till there was a 
knock at the door, and then ordered the bell-boy to tell the 
clerk to summon a doctor immediately. 

“Will the doctor never come?” asked the sick man 








piteously. “Oh, such suffering—such pain! Mr. Masters, 
can’t you help me? I’m afraid I’m a dead man—a dead 
man—and unprepared!” 

Reuben Masters, who was. now almost beside himself 
with excitement, rang the bell again and again, ran into the 
hall and yelled down the elevator, and then went back into 
Eli’s room to await the appearance of the bell-boy in the 
slow and orderly course of hotel movements. 

Presently the bell-boy appeared at the door again, and 
drawled out this interesting bit of information: 

“The clerk says there’s a doctor boardin’ hyur named 
Maury, and wants to know if he'll do. If he won't, who 
d’ye want?” 

“Anybody—for heaven's sake—anybody, you fool! I 
want a doctor at once—I don’t care who—Maury, Daury, 
Gaury, Haury—anybody! How do I know the names of 
your doctors? Get a move on you there, boy! Do you 
hear me?” 

The boy quickened his pace to a gentle trot. 

“Oh,.Mr. Masters!” groaned the poor sufferer, “please 
get me a doctor. I can’t stand this much longer!” 

“Don't get alarmed, Eli,’ said Mr. Masters, soothingly. 
“Poor fellow! how he suffers! The doctor’ll be here in a 
moment, Eli, and he’ll straighten you out in a short time.” 

“Oh, Lord! Mr. Masters, he'll have to hurry, or he won't 
be at the straightening. No, he won't! I'll be cold and 
stiff in less than an hour! I feel it—oh!—I know it—oh! 
oh!—and I’m unprepared—unprepared !” 

“Keep up your courage, Eli. Here’s the doctor—here’s 
Dr. Maury, Eli, and he'll soon have you feeling all right.” 

“Reuben Masters,” screamed Black Eel, raising himself 
on his elbow and panting for breath, “do you think a man'll 
feel all right down there?” With these words he sank back 
upon the pillow and submitted himself to an examination by 
the doctor. 

The doctor looked very grave. 

“Am I going to die?” inquired the sick man, grasping 
the doctor’s hand. “Oh, don’t tell me I’m going to die— 
don’t !—don’t—” He spoke in a pitiful, whining, agonized 
tone. 

“I think you will recover,” said the doctor as he poured 
a vile-looking mixture into the patient's throat. 

“Think, think!” exclaimed Eli. “I must recover, doctor! 
Do you hear me? I’m too wicked to die. I’m not prepared 
—oh !—to die—no, I’m not prepared !” 

“T’'ll do all I can for you, Mr. Eli,” said the doctor, “and 
I think I can save you. Still, yours is an aggravated case, 
and it is always well to be prepared for the worst. I would 
suggest that, as a matter of precaution, if you have any 
final message for your friends, it might be advisable for you 
to speak.” 

Black Eel made an effort to speak, and gasped, and 
groaned. Finally he succeeded in ‘saying: “Well, Mr. 
Masters, you may send for a preacher. Oh, dear me! Send 
for a preacher—quick !” 

“What kind of a preacher do you want ?—what church? 
—what denomination?” asked Mr. Masters. 

“Any kind’ll do better than none. Be quick, or I'll be 
down there before he comes! Oh, mercy!” 

“There is a preacher in the hotel,” said the doctor, 
I'll have the clerk rouse him at once.” 

In the meantime, Reuben Masters, greatly alarmed and 
deeply sympathetic, addressed himself to the task of ad- 
ministering consolation. 

“Remember what Colonel Ingersoll says,” he began, when 
the sick man fiercely interrupted him with the following 
emphatic words: 

“Don’t mention Colonel Ingersoll to me again! I want 
a preacher; and I can’t wait long for one, either; I’m get- 
ting weaker; I can’t hold out much longer. Oh, mercy! 
Get the Bible, Mr. Masters, and read to me. Oh, I didn’t 
think I’d be cut down so soon, or I’d ’ave been ready! Read 
to me, quick, or it’ll be too late—too late!’’ 

A Bible was obtained. 

“What shall I read?” asked Mr. Masters. 

“Something about forgiveness—about how to keep out of 
hell! Lord, help me!” 
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Reuben Masters turned leaf after leaf in the hope of 
stumbling on an appropriate passage. 

“I’m afraid I can’t find what you want. 
but little knowledge of this book.” 

“Read anywhere then. Open the book and read. 
me just one gleam of hope.” 

Reuben Masters shut the book and then opened it and 
read the first verse his eyes fell upon: “And cast ye the 
unprofitable servant into outer darkness: there shall be 
weeping and gnashing of teeth.” The reader’s face flushed. 
“T’ve hit the wrong place,” he said apologetically. 

“Great heavens! Hear that!” cried Black Eel in great 
agony. “What does Ingersoll mean by saying there isn’t 
any hell? There it is—right there! I knew it! He couldn’t 
fool me! Gnashing of teeth! O Lord! Try another place, 


I confess I have 


Give 


Mr. Masters. O doctor, I feel sick—I’m so sick! O Lord, 
have mercy !” 
“My friend,” said Reuben Masters compassionately. 


“let us throw away this book and reason about the matter. 
There is no God—no devil—no hereafter—and hence there 
can be no hell. Think of the matter like a philosopher. 
Emulate the example of Socrates. Let the clear voice of 
philosophy speak peace to your soul—I mean to your brain. 
If you must die, your death will be but the beginning of a 
sweet sleep that knows no waking. Comfort yourself with 
these words.” 

“Nonsense!” groaned Black Eel. “There is a hell, and 
you know it! If there isn’t, where’ll they put you and me? 
O Lord, have mercy!” 

“Don’t be alarmed as to the future,, my friend,” persisted 
Mr. Masters; “you know this book is false——” 

“Oh, no, I don’t, Mr. Masters ; I wish I did——” 

“Death is an eternal sleep——’”’ 

“Doctor, I appeal to you; there’s something in that book 
about the dying thief—can’t you find it and read it to me?” 

“Certainly, Mr. Eli; yes, here it is: ‘And he said unto 
Jesus, Lord, remember me when thou comest into thy king- 
dom. And Jesus said unto him, Verily, I say unto thee, 
to-day shalt thou be with me in Paradise!” 

“That’s the ticket!” exclaimed Mr. Eli, his face brighten- 
ing fora moment. “If the thief could pray, why shouldn’t 
I? O Lord, I’ve been a terrible sinner! But spare me just 
this one time and I’ll join the church and lead a better life! 
O Lord, I beat old Aunt Polly out of her home—but just 
spare me, and I’ll deed the place back to her! O Lord, 
Masters and I were going to rob Raymond’s estate—but 
just spare me and I'll reveal the whole plot!” 

“It seems to me, doctor,” said Mr. Masters, “that Eli is 
wandering—the strain on his mind has been too great. He 
excites himself by talking 

“No, I’m not wandering, Reuben Masters,” exclaimed 
the sick man. “You know I’m not wandering. I’m con- 
fessing my sins. That book says you must confess—it’s 
there somewhere—and I’m going to make a clean breast of 
my deviltry. You know that that twenty-five thousand dol- 
lar note is a forgery, or some sort of a fraud, and so do I. 
O Lord, I’m getting worse—I feel faint—I’m almost 
gone——’”’ 

At that moment the emetic which had been administered 
began to produce the desired effect, and the doctor sprang 
forward to hold the head of the patient. Presently the pa- 
tient gave a sigh of relief, and sank back upon the pillow. 

“How do you feel now ?” asked the doctor. 

“Better—a thousand times better. I feel weak, but the 
pain is gone.” 

“You are out of danger now,” said the doctor. “You will 
get along nicely, I think.” 

“Do you think I’ll get well, doctor?” 

“Certainly, Mr. Eli. You will be out of bed to-morrow.” 

“Thank the Lord.” 

At this point Mr. Masters approached the bed and said: 

“The preacher is at the door.” 

“You tell the preacher to go to the devil!” 

“You don’t want him to pray for you, then,” said the 
lawyer, with a mischievous twinkle of his eye. 

“Doctor,” began the sick man, raising himself on his el- 











bow, “I feel more pain. Are you sure I am going to get 


well?” 

“There is no doubt of it—no doubt of it whatever.” 

“Then,” said Mr. Eli, sinking back upon the pillow, “tell 
the reverend gentleman to go to the devil!” 

Mr. Masters opened the door and repeated the message 
with malicious satisfaction, and the preacher thereupon 
turned around and walked quietly away. 

it was then that Black Eel said: 

“Mr. Masters, I laughed in my sleeves to-night when you 
were hunting for texts and preachers. I suppose you 
thought I was in earnest. I knew you couldn’t find any- 
thing in the Bible, and I came near proving it.” 

Reuben Masters smiled sarcastically, but did not deign 
to make an answer. 

Now the doctor and Frederick Sterling were old ac- 
quaintances, and the next morning they unexpectedly faced 
each other on the street, and then went to the doctor’s of- 
fice for an hour’s conversation. The doctor related the oc- 
currences of the evening before, and the strange confessions 
of his patient about cheating Aunt Polly out of her home 
and robbing the Raymond estate ; also the strange statement 
that a certain note for twenty-five thousand dollars was a 
forgery. 

“I do not know the meaning of these confessions,” said 
the doctor ; “but these men are from your town, and the in- 
formation may be useful to you or to some of your ac- 


quaintances. I felt it my duty to tell you what I had 


heard.” 
“What you have told me is of the utmost importance,” 


said Mr. Sterling. “A diabolical plot to impoverish two of 
my best friends—a widow and her daughter—has been con- 
cocted and the sick man and his companion are in some 
manner ccnnected with the crime. I have learned other 
facts concerning the crime while I have been here, to which 
the confessions related by you are a valuable addition. I 


may want you for a witness.” 
(To be continued. ) 
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Stocks likely to fall lower if present loan rates continue; Penn- 
sylvania at par and St. Paul at 125 with money at 6 per cent not 
remarkable; demand for cash in mercantile lines enlarged. 

British foreign office criticised by Arnold White becaused nego- 
tiations for open door in Manchuria are transferred to Washing- 
ton; American pressure promptly noticed, while British is laughed 
at. 

American Red Cross Society probably will be reorganized under 
government supervision or superseded by similar society under war 
or navy department, because of withdrawal of government indorse- 
ment. 

New York stocks at lowest point since 1901, with pressure to 
sell still exceeding demands; agricultural situation satisfactory and 
cause apparently lies in market, where prolonged bull campaign is 
collapsing. 

Evidence of “graft” by Chicago labor unions may be submitted 
to grand jury in July; Frederick W. Job sent by employers to 
New York to investigate conditions there; teamsters’ unions in 
bitter war. 

Punishment of cardinals responsible for lack of order at Pope 
Leo’s funeral threatened by Cardinal Oregalia; wall being built 
around apartments; Italian gamblers refused permission to make 
books on pontiff. ; 

Danville, Ill., streets patroled by Chicago militia and quiet re- 
stored after race riot in which two persons were killed; vengeance 
threatened by victims’ friends; Westville miners rumored planning 
attack on jail; citizens warned from streets. 

Friday was a dark day for Wall street. Two firms failed for 
$7,000,000. Talbot J. Taylor & Co. and W. L. Stow & Co., promi- 
nent brokers, go done in a crash. The liabities of the former com- 
pany will probablv reach $6,000,000. James R. Keene is the largest 
loser by this failure. He places his personal loss at $1,500,000. 

After denouncing organized capital and the courts and police for 
the aid they have given the Kellogg Switchboard and Supply Com- 
pany, the Chicago Federation of Labor assumed control of the 
strike against the Kellogg company and voted to assess its members 
$15,000 a month to maintain the struggle. Each of the 300,000 


union men affiliated with the federation is expected to contribute 
5 cents a month. There are about 600 men on strike at the plant. 
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THE PRAYER-MEETING. 
SILAS JONES. 
The Great Teacher—His Authority. 

Topic Aug. 5: Mark, 1:21-27; John, 10:1-9; Matthew, 
: 18-20. 

Attention is often called to the eagerness with which men 
seek to justify their conduct by the teaching of Jesus. It is 
not only the devout church member that searches in the 
words of Jesus for principles by which to direct his con- 
duct; the man who does not come forward as a religious 
man is often anxious to know what Jesus thought concern- 
ing the kind of life he is living. The words of Jesus are 
many times robbed of their meaning, while he gave them 
in order that men may quiet their conscience with the feel- 
ing that Jesus approves their deeds, or, at least, he is inclined 
to overlook certain sins found to be very pleasant to 
careless men. Crimes against the freedom of the re- 


28 


ligious life are supposed by the ignorant sectarian to 
have the approval of Jesus. All this proves that Jesus 
still speaks with authority. The world has not out- 


grown his kind of authority. The authority of the ec- 
clesiastic is not respected as it used to be. The civil 
ruler is not the person of divine authority he once 
was. Opinion about Jesus has undergone much change. 
But there is still the profound conviction that when he 
speaks concerning man’s relation to man and to God his 
statements are final. We cannot add to them; we cannot 
take from them. The wise accept them and try to enter 
into that relation to God which he taught was the true re- 
lation. 

Jesus speaks with the authority of one whose fellowship 
with God is perfect. He does not depend upon the ex- 
periences of others. He does not need the labored con- 
clusions of the learned. His contemporaries observed that 
he did not rely upon the authority of scholastic reasoning. 
He spoke of what he knew. He knew God face to face. 
He was daily in communion with God. It was easy for him 
to speak naturally and confidently on the subject of God’s 
love for man and his willingness to receive all who came to 
him with penitent hearts. Furthermore, the relation of Jesus 
to men was right. He could not have been perfect in his 
fellowship with God if he had not been perfect in his deal- 
ings with men. When he told men to love one another he 
was not speaking of something he had read in the writings 
of some wise teacher; he spoke of what was in his own 
heart. When he told men to deny themselves and take up 
their cross he could add, “Follow me.” Men have said he 
was demanding too much when he said, “Love your ene- 
mies.” He was asking that men follow his example. Was 
that too much? Had he been dealing in theory we should 
certainly have the right to raise questions about the au- 
thority of his statements. The fact that he spoke of what 
he actually did compels us to believe him. 

Any preaching that is effective will be the proclamation 
of personal experience. The Master would have us follow 
him by preaching the religion of experience. Who cares 
for your declaration that God is love if you cannot speak of 
God’s love as it has been shown in your life? Men will not 
be deeply impressed though you read the testimony of thou- 
sands to the effect that God deals graciously with men. 
You must read the words of Jesus and they will not warm 
the hearts of the hearers unless your own experience tells 
you that those words are true. Your fine words about the 
widows and orphans, the old and the infirm, the poor and 
the distressed, are words and nothing more unless you have 
a genuine sympathy for people in all their afflictions. The 
Master’s plain teaching is a rebuke to our great efforts to 








be eloquent. He says to all teachers of religion: “What is 
in your heart? Do you speak because some one else has 
spoken the same thing, or because you have tested the divine 
promises and know that they are sure?” 





CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR. 
CHARLES BLANCHARD. 
How We May Overcome Our Hindrances. 
Topic Aug. 2: 2 Cor. 12: 7-10; 10:10. 
In the first place we ought to know our weaknesses, not to 
waste very much time in lamenting or in excusing them, 
but that we may secure added grace and strength to over- 
come. This was Paul’s experience. For even so great and 
heroic and successful a man as Paul, the apostle and servant 
of Jesus Christ, in labors more abundant than all the other 
apostles, had his peculiar weakness. He tells us he had a 
“Thorn in the Flesh.’ Just what this was is a matter not 
revealed. But it must have been something terribly irritat- 
ing. The language is expressive. “A thorn in the flesh” is 
one of the most painful and exasperating things the human 
body can suffer. A thorne rarely kills anybody, but it can 
hurt, it seems, altogether out of proportion to its size. If 
you have ever gone barefooted among the sandburs or if you 
have amused yourself picking gooseberries or blackberries, 
you will understand. Of course, this “thorn” of which 
Paul writes was not a literal thorn, but something that 
pricked his fine, quick soul, that hurt his heart of hearts, that 
hindered his spiritual flight, just as a sandbur “sticker” or a 
gooseberry “briar” or a still more painful “hedgethorn” can 
spoil the perfect happiness of a “barefoot boy.” The good 
Quaker poet did not say anything about these things in 
that rapsody of recollection wherein he sings of the “bare- 
foot boy with cheeks of tan.” It would have spoiled the 
poem. And this suggests that it is not wise to make too 
much of the thorns or hindrances in real life. It spoils the 
poetry and detracts from the practical utilities of life, what- 
ever our occupation. I know how irritating these little 
thorns and troubles are. I know how they worry and fret 
the finest and fairest forms and the bravest and truest 
spirits. It troubled Paul. He mourned over it—and prayed 
over it. He besought the Lord thrice to remove it. The 
answer to his importunity was refusal, with this recompense: 
“My grace is sufficient for thee, for my strength is made 
perfect in weakness.” So the Lord may often answer prayer 
—even the prayer of his chosen—his own beloved Son, Paul 
the apostles to the whole world—for our salvation. I doubt 
not we are in some way the gainers by Paul’s suffering 
from that thorn in the flesh. Thus grace refined him. Thus 
the strength which is from above—not his own strength— 
was made perfect in his weakness. And Jesus, though he 
were a son, yet learned obedience by the things which he 
suffered, and was made perfect thereby. So, we can over- 
come our hindrances by enduring them bravely—making 
the best of it between whiles. Don’t bother about that thorn 
or hindrance, but get to your work! That’s what the Lord 
said to Paul, to Luther, to Whitfield, to Spurgeon. If our 
bodily presence is weak let our speech be mighty with the 
authority of righteousness. 





It is a great art in the Christian life to learn to be silent. 
Under oppositions, rebukes, injuries, still be silent. It is 
better to say nothing than to speak in an excited or angry 
manner, even if the occasion should seem to justify a de- 
gree of anger. By remaining silent, the mind is enabled 
to collect itself, and to call upon God in secret aspirations 
of prayer. And thus you will speak to the honor of cnn 
holy profession, as well as to the good of those who have 
injured you, when you speak from God.—T. C. Upham. 
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Lesson 6. David and Goliath. August 9. 
Study vs. 32-54. Commit vs. 45-47. (Read the chapter; also 1 Chron. 11:10-14.) 
GOLDEN TEXT; Rom.8:31. If God be for us, who can be 


against us? 
LESSON: Sam. 17:38-49. 


INTRODUCTION. 

Between lessons five and six we have an account of how David, 
who had lately been crowned king of Israel, was brought into the 
court of Saul; and how he was soon promoted to the office of royal 
armor-bearer. The fact is we have two stories of how David came 
into the court and under the influence of Saul. The first is found 
at I. Sam. 16:14-23, and the second at I. Sam. 17:5-18:5. The author 
of the Book of Samuel probably found two accounts of this event in 
his sources and he incorporated them into his text py as he 
found them. This seems the easiest explanation of the differences 
found in the two narratives. In the first account the eccasion of 
David’s introduction into the court was Saul’s being afflicted with 
some mental disorder. This mental aberration called “an evil spirit 
from the Lord” manifested itself in fits of melancholy and despon- 
dency. Music was known to have the power of calming the spirit 
under such experiences. Hence Saul’s advisers counseled him to 
secure a skillful player that he might keep his mental balance. The 
king is pleased with the counsel and at once sets to work to find such 
a musician. David, the son of Jesse, is mentioned and he is sent 
for without delay. Coming into the court, he behaves himself so 
wisely that he soon gains the royal favor, and is not only made the 
royal musician, but also the royal armor-bearer. In the second 
account, the occasion of David’s introduction into the court is the 
slaying of Goliath, the boasting Philistine giant. Each narrative may 
give different details of the same event. Hence, to get the whole sit- 
uation, we must combine the two stories. 

Time. The events of this lesson seem to follow closely upon those 
of the last lesson—probably about three years later. So subtracting 
three years from the dates of lesson five, we have 1062 or 1020 B. C., 
according to the chronology used. (See Introduction to Lesson V.) 

Place. The scene of the combat between David and Goliath is 
very definitely located in the text. (I. Sam. 17:1, 2.) The Philis- 
tines “gathered together at Shochoh and pitched between Asekah 
and Shochoh in Ephes-dammim,” and Saul “pitched by the valley 
of Elah.” This valley cuts through the Shefhelah, giving a passage 
up into the highlands of Judah toward Bethlehem, and is probably 
identified with “the Wady es Sunt.” Not far from Bethlehem three 
small wadys unite to form the stream flowing down the Wady es 
Sunt. At the junction of these streams is a plain which is most 
probably the scene of the combat between David and Goliath. A 
little to the south of this plain is the name Shuweinkeh, probably the 
Shochoh of our narrative. (SeesHistorical Geography of the Holy 
Land, by George Adam Smith.) 

Persons. Saul, probably fifty years of age, has gathered an army 
and encamped in the valley of Elah, but “they were dismayed and 
greatly afraid.” Samuel, the aged prophet still living in retirement 
at Ramah. David, the Lord’s anointed, now about 22 years old. At 
the beginning of these stirring events David was with his father at 
Bethlehem. Three of his older brothers were in the army of Saul. 
He is now sent to the encampment of Israel with provisions for his 
brothers, and while here he hears the boastful challenge of the giant, 
Goliath. David accepted the challenge, slew and beheaded him; and 
as a result he was taken into the court and made royal armor-bearer. 
Now begins the experience that made him a wise and generous king, 
and a trained warrior. 


EXPOSITION OF THE TEXT. 

38. Saul clad David with his apparel—Supposing he would depend 
upon the usual armor of defense used by soldiers. David had noth- 
ing of the kind and Saul fitted him out. Helmet of brass—A kind 
of brass cap to shield his head from all blows from the enemy. Coat 
fen ea in small bits and put together so as to form a coat or 
shirt. 

39. Assayed to go.—Tried to move about. Had not proved it.— 
Had not tried it or become used to wearing it. He was awkward 
and unable to freely control his movements. Put them off him.— 
He was not used to fighting with such an outfit, but was accustomed 
to the free and quick movements allowed by his simple shepherd's 
garb, and to the weapons manufactured by his own skill. What a 
lesson to us all, not to try to appear in assumed characters, nor to 
use weapons and methods not our own! Let everyone be himself and 
to himself be true. 

40. His staff—With which he was used to guiding the sheep. 
Five smooth stones out of the brook.—The bed of a wet weather tor- 
rent now dry. He chose these stones by long experience as the ones 
he needed. Shepherd’s bag even his scrip—This was a leathern 
wallet hung over the shoulders to hold the shepherd’s food and other 
articles he might need while out with the sheep. His sling was in 
his hand.—The sling was made of a couple of straps of leather or 
sinew, with a broad piece in the middle to hold the stone. Held in 
the hand, the sling was whirled once or twice round the head and 





at the right point the stone was let fly by releasing one of the strings. 
The stone was thus thrown with terrific force. Shepherds used them 
to defend their flocks. Whole armies were often armed with them. 
Those trained to use them could hurl stones with astonishing accur- 
acy of aim. David was perfectly familiar with the use of this simple 
weapon. The Philistine.—Goliath, celebrated for his size and 
strength. 

41. Man that bore the shield —The shield, as its name indicates, 
was to protect the warrior from the missiles of the enemy. It was 
often large enough to protect the whole person and in that case was 
carried by a servant employed for that purpose. It was made of 
leather stitched upon a frame, or of enol g 

42. Looked about and saw David.—Pretending that David was so 
small he could hardly see him. Disdained him.—Considered him un- 
worthy of his notice. For he was but a youth and ruddy.—So young 
and so different from the champion he expected to meet; only a 
shepherd lad. He felt it to be a disgrace for him, the boasted cham- 
pion of the Philistines, to go out to be matched with this young and 
defenseless lad! 

43. Am I a dog that thou comest to me with staves?—Referring to 
the staff David carried. Are you out to chase stray dogs away from 
your sheep, and do you think me such? Cursed David by his gods.— 
He was an idolater and now in his contempt he calls upon the gods 
of the Philistines to curse the shepherd boy. 

44. Come to me—Come on if you dare. Fowls of the air and 
beasts of the field-—Vultures and wolves were plentiful and often 
devoured the bodies of those slain in battle. 

45. With a sword and with a spear, etc—Fully armed as a man 
of war, trusting in your weapons and your strength. In the name 
of the Lord.—Trusting not in my strength nor in superior weapons, 
but in the true God in whom I believe. Which thou has defied. He 
had reproached the whole army of Israel, and branded them as 
cowards (17:10, 11). 

46. This day will the Lord deliver thee into mine hand.—See the 
contrast between the boasting of the Philistine and David’s humble 
calm trust in his God. Give the carcasses of the host of the Philis- 
tines this day to the forces of the air and other beasts of the field.— 
David was experienced enough to know that if their champion were 
out of the way the Philistine army would be easily routed. 

47. That there is a God in Israel—lIt was really a conflict between 
paganism and true religion; between the idolatry which had so long 
polluted the country of these Philistines, and the knowledge of Jeho- 
vah which had given such strength to the people of Israel. David 
looked to the outcome as the vindication of the faith of himself and 
his people. All this assembly.—The great armies of the Israelites 
and the Philistines. Both would learn the lesson. Saveth not with 
sword and spear.—Is not dependent upon great armies nor superior 
weapons. For the battle is the Lord’s.—Not all battles, but such as 
he has authorized to be fought. There have been many wars where 
the Lord was not on either side. 

48. Drew nigh to meet David, David hastened . . . to meet 
the Philistine —Each approaching the other at the same time. 

49. Smote the Philistine in his forehead.—Evading the shield; 
aiming at a spot unprotected by the helmet. Sank into his forehead. 
—With such force did he sling it. So David’s threat came true. The 
Philistines were routed and Israel was saved. 


LESSON ILLUSTRATIONS. 


The armor of Saul. It did not fit David and he had sense —, 
not to wear it. David wanted a fight in his own way. A man soug 

a degree from a certain college. He presented a thesis which was 
not his own. The degree was granted to him. He was soon ap- 
pointed to teach in an important university. He felt gratified. But 
soon the students found that he knew little of the subject he was 
trying to‘teach and they drove him from his position. He learned 
that in the actual fight of life he could not use another man’s armor. 
The preacher who preaches another man’s experience will fail. He 
must preach his own. 

The champions. John C. Calhoun stood forth to defend the doc- 
trine of the Southern States in regard to slavery. Daniel Webster 
met him and proclaimed liberty and union. Lincoln and ‘Douglas 
debated the questions arising from the existence of slavery in the 
United States. The ancient contest was one of physical strength and 
skill. In the modern contest it is skill of intellect that wins. More 
and more it is becoming clear that physical contests do not decide 
questions of right and wrong. 

Goliath’s boast. In spite of his great physical strength the giant 
was weak, for he did not know much. David put skill against brute 
force and won. It was against brute force that early Christianity 
contended and won its battle. The fight against intemperance is a 
fight against ignorance and stupidity. The giant of the liquor traffic 
laughed to scorn the champion of temperance that appeared as the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union. He may not see the issue 
of the fight but it is certain to result in his own overthrow. 


The August Atlantic is largely a fiction number for summer and 
leisurely reading. It opens with a striking novelette by Margaret 
Sherwood, entitled “Daphne,” which presents an original and de- 
lightful love story portrayed with great skill and charm. In a 
more sober and instructive vein are Professor Charles J. Bullock’s 
analytical and valuable essay upon The Consolidation of American 
Banking Institutions, a peculiarly timely paper during the present 
era of trusts and consolidations; Henry James’ elaborate and sym- 
—- review of the work and works of Emile Zola; and Arthur 

tanley Rigg’s valuable and important Letter from the Philippines. 
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HOME AND THE CHILDREN | 




















A Prayer. 

Lord, make my heart a place where an- 
gels sing! 

For purely thoughts low*breathed by 

ee 

Are angels gliding near on  “nolseless 
wings; 

And where a home they see, 


Swept clean and garnished, with adoring 
joy, 
They enter in and dwell, 
And teach that heart to swell 
With Heavenly melody, their own untired 
employ. 
—John Keble 





“My Darling.” 

In bright letters these words stood out 
in bold relief on the dashboard of a huge 
four-horse truck in a street blockade. 
The driver looked as unsentimental as 
possible, but he was not profane or bru- 
tal to his horses. Patiently he waited the 
loosening of the jam, while his neighbors 
filled the air with curses. Finding his 
horses restive, he climbed from his box 
and soothed them with gentle words and 
caresses. A newspaper man standing by 
asked him why he called his truck “My 


Darling.” This was his reply: 

“Well,” he said, “because it keeps the 
memory of my daughter, little Nelly. 
She’s dead now, but before she died she 
put her arms about my neck and said: 

“*Papa, I'm going to die, and I want 


you to promise me one thing, because it 
will make me so happy. Will you prom- 
ise?’ 

“*Yes,’ I said, ‘I'll promise anything. 
What is it?’ 

“Then, fixing her eyes upon mine, she 
said: 

“Oh, papa, don’t be angry, but prom- 
ise me you will never swear any more, 
nor whip your horses hard, and that you 
will be kind to mamma.’ 

“That's all there is about it, mister; 1 
promised my little girl, and I've kept my 
word.” 

When the blockade was lifted the big 
truckman resumed his seat and was soon 
lost in the tide of travel.—Exchange. 

A BRAVE, BRUISED HEART. 

We have long been convinced that 
differ as we may intellectually, there are 
in the human heart deep depths where 
we are all akin One of the noblest, 
truest men it has been our privilege to 
know in recent years recently had a dear 
daughter close her eyes on earthly loved 
ones to open them on God. His heart, 
although brave, is bruised. All of us 
need to get closer to the heart side of 
God, and to feel the deepest sympathy 
with the heart experiences of our friends. 
The sacredness of this experience will 
not permit us to use any names, but 
knowing that thousands of the readers 
of the Christian Century have had heart 
experiences when they felt utterly hope- 
less in the presence of the 
“Reaper whose name is death, 

Who reaps the bearded grain at a breath, 


Produces Strength for Work. 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate perfects di- 
gestion, calms and strengthens the 








nerves, induces restful sleep and builds 
up the general health. 
tonic. 


A wholesome 





And the flowers that grow between,” 
we take the liberty of quoting from this 
letter, feeling confident it will comfort 
others. After a brief mention of the 
daughter’s death our friend writes: 

“We laid her away to await a glorious 
resurrection. She had only been married 
a little over one year and left a sweet 
little babe who will never know a true 
mother’s love. My heart has been torn 
and bruised as can be appreciated only 
by those who have had like experiences. 
She was such a loving, dutiful, beautiful 
daughter and I loved her more-than hu- 
man tongue can tell. Every means known 
to human aid was tried to save, her, but 
the grim monster would not loosen his 
craving grasp. To one who has never 
known when he has been defeated, who 
never before realized—agonizingly real- 
ized—that he could not even lift a finger 
to aid, you may imagine my state of 
mind. For thirty years in my law prac- 
tice I have never had a case so hopeless 
that I could think of no further resort to 
try to avert defeat. I have had cases that 
at times looked so hopelessly hopeless 
that I would be tempted to say, ‘I can 
do no more, I am helpless.’ But I would 
rally and come again with a plea for a 
new trial and prolong the apparently 
inevitable defeat. It was so hard to stand 
by and see that beautiful life go out 
when she wanted to stay with us. How- 
ever, it is a great and comforting bless- 
ing to know that she was prepared to go 
and sweetly and serenely entered into 
that rest prepared for the children of 
God.” 

Dear reader, have there been times in 
your own life when you felt utterly help- 
less to help. Let us read these words of 
our brave though broken-hearted brother 
and breathe a silent prayer that God may 
help us to be so kind and tender and 
true that when our loved ones go home 
to God we can say, it is a great and com- 
forting blessing to know that they were 
prepared. May we all think less of our 
intellectual differences and sympathize 
more in the heart agonies of our friends. 





Who Was Rich? 

“If I were only as rich as he is!” mut- 
tered a boy that had just found a crust 
of stale bread in a garbage barrel, as he 
eyed a poorly dressed boy leaving a 
baker shop with a basket of whole, fresh 
loaves 

“If I were only as rich as he is!” said 
the boy with the fresh loaves, as he saw 
another boy on a bicycle, munching 
candy. 

“If I were only as rich as he is!” 
sighed the boy on the bicycle, as another 
boy rolled past in a pony cart. 

“If I were only as rich as he is!” 
grumbled the boy in the pony cart as he 
caught sight of a lad on the deck of a 
beautiful private yacht. 

“If I were only as rich as he is!” this 
lucky young fellow wished, as his father’s 
yacht cruised in foreign waters, and he 
spied one day a young prince attended by 
a retinue of liveried servants. 

“If I were as free as that boy is!” im- 
patiently growled the young prince, think- 
ing of the boy in the yacht. 


“If I could drive out alone with a pony 
and nobody to take care of me but my- 
self!” thought the pampered boy on the 
yacht. 

“If only I could have a good time like 
that boy on the bicycle!” longed tne 
driver of the pony. 

“How happy that boy with a basket 
looks!” said the boy on the bike. 

“If I could relish my dinner as that boy 
does his crust!” said the baker’s boy. 
“I'm sick and tired of bread.” 

Which one was rich?—Exchange. 





WHEN SHADOWS ARE DRIFTING 
LOW. 
Belle S. Whaley. 
When shadows are drifting low, 
Drifting low, weary one! 
And clouds are veiling the heights, 
And obscured in gloom the sun, 
And blacker than death the nights, 
Let joyfully and well the race be run, 
When shadows are drifting low! 


When shadows are drifting low, 
My weary one, drifting a-down the 
skies, 
And thy heart is torn in twain, 
Bravely sing and lift up thy eyes, 
And dwell not on the loss and pain, 
But think of the sweet and glad sun- 
rise, 
When shadows are drifting low. 





The Tenth Dime. 

“Have your shoes shined?” sang out a 
small boy near the Union station, among 
a group of people just from the train. A 
young man who heard the cry stayed his 
steps, hesitating; for he had not much 
more money in his pocket than he had 
blacking on his shoes. But to hesitate 
was to fall into the shoeblack’s hands and 
the brushes were soon wrestling with 
splashes of rural clay. 

When the shine was completed the 
young man handed the boy a dime, and 
felt that he had marked his way into the 
great city with an act of charity; for, at 
his heart, he did not care how his boots 
looked. But, as he was pulling himself 
together for a new start, he saw the boy 
who had cleaned his shoes approach the 
blind beggar who sits behind the railroad 
fence, and drop a dime into his cup. 

“What did you do that for?” asked the 
young man. 

“Yer see,” said the boy, “that was me 
tenth dime terday, an’ me teacher at 
Sunday school told me I oughter give a 
tenth of all I makes to the Lord. See? 
An’ I guess that ol’ blind man wants a 
dime more than the Lord, so I give it to 
him. See?”—Unknown. 





West Texas will hold its second an- 
nual encampment July 28-Aug. 9 at 
Brady, Texas. John W. Marshall, evan- 
gelist. John Bower, choir director. Last 
year 500 people camped on the ground. 
This year they expect easily double that 
number. 





Frankfort, Mich. 

Through sleeper from Chicago every 
week day night via Michigan Central, 
Pere Marquette and Ann Arbor railroads 
to this delightful resort on the shore of 
Lake Michigan. (Latitude of Mount 
Desert.) Good bathing. For information, 
apply to city ticket offices, 119 Adams 
street, Auditorium and Great Northern 
Hotels and Palmer House, and depot, 
Twelfth street and Park Row. 
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“IRON IN THE BLOOD.” 

Dear Bro. Young—I notice what you 
say concerning “First Principles” and the 
“ten thousand” loose Disciples in Chi- 
cago, and agree with you that the rem- 
edy prescribed will help. But of itself it 
won't do everything. Modern Christian- 
ity needs more “iron in its blood,” more 
stalwartism in its make-up, more of the 
spirit of Napoleon’s Old Guard to meet 
successfully the conditions now confront- 
ing it. 

It is a necessity that our people, old 
and young, shall know our “First Prin- 
ciples.” It is an equal necessity that 
they shall love them, delight in them, 
and stand loyally by them. In other 
words, we need Christians in our day 
whose symbol is the rock and not the 
clay or sand. My thought is embodied in 
the inclosed article from “The Indepen- 
dent.” I made it tne text of a recent ser- 
mon. I believe if printed in your col- 
umns it would do good. Very truly, 

George Darsie. 
Art Thou Rock? 
By Charles E. Jefferson, D. D. 

To those who know best the problems 
of our cities it is becoming increasingly 
apparent that if the cities of our repub- 
lic are to be won and held for Christ we 
must have a higher type of church mem- 
ber than the average Christian now in 
the field. And from this it must not be 
inferred that the average city Christian 
is a heathen man or a publican. He is 
neither so worldly nor so aristocratic nor 
so hypocritical as the rural caricaturist 
often represents him to be. Those who 
know him best know that he is a social, 
warm-hearted, honest, sensible man. The 
worst thing that can be said about him 
is that he is not strong enough to stand 
the strain of city life. He is not wicked, 
but limp. The city like a giant molds him 
to its will. It pushes the newspaper un- 
der his eyes on Sunday morning, and he 
is not strong enough of will to turn his 
eyes away. A friend drops in to see him 
Sunday evening, and he remains away 
from evening worship. There is a din- 
ner on prayer meeting evening, and his 
seat is vacant at the prayer meeting. 

The average city man is like the pro- 


verbial politician—in the hands of his 
friends. The friends of Christians are 
their most dangerous foes. It is 


surprising how sensitve many good peo- 
ple are to social obligations, and how 
indifferent they are to the obligations of 
their church. They are punctilious and 
scrupulous in keeping engagements in 
society and business, but they have no 
conscience whatever concerning the du- 
ties they owe to their church—and they 
are not bad people either. They are in 
many cases lovely people. They are gen- 
erous, high-minded, chivalric and true, 
but when it comes to seeing what church 
membership involves they are near-sight- 
ed or blind. 

The most sacred covenant any man on 
earth can make it that which a Chris- 
tian makes with Christ’s church, when 
he identifies himself with it, and yet peo- 
ple of spotless social reputation and a 
high sense of honor will trample on their 
church covenant without a twinge of 
compunction. They do not do it mali- 
ciously, but from weakness and lack of 
thought. They are caught in the swirl 
of city life and carried hither and thither 
by the swift-flowing currents, and before 
they are aware of it their church life is 





reduced to a precarious and desultory at- 
tendance on divine worship on bright 
Sunday mornings. Right there lies the 
secret of the failure of Christianity to 
master our cities. Church members, with 
numerous and beautiful exceptions, are 
not made of the stuff of which heroes are 
made. They abhor crucifixion. There is 
a painful lack of the grit which made the 
Puritans invincible. 

We have fallen on easy times. Life is 
luxurious. Ours is an age of cushions 
and rose water. But there is arduous 
work to do. The trumpet has sounded, 
calling us to battle. Our cities are so 
many battle fields on which resolute 
and flint-willed men must wrestle in ter- 
rific struggle with the forces of the devil. 
We have a Gospel equal to the world’s 
needs. All we lack is men. Never will 
Christianity subdue our American cities 
until there is brought into the field an 
army of Christians of firmer texture and 
sterner temper than that possessed by 
the cohorts now engaged. Some plead 
for endowments, and others advocate a 
change of methods, but what we want is 
men. The members of our churches, as 
a rule, are altogether too flexible and 
obliging. They do not know how to 
strike hard, nor are they willing to stand 
their ground. There is a widespread 
fear of being counted narrow, but there 
is a narrowness which leads to life. “l 
have a baptism to be baptised with, and 
how am I[ straightenled until it is accom- 
plished?” So said the broadest man 
that ever lived. There is a dread of 
bigotry, but what is bigotry? If placing 
the kingdom of God first and compelling 
all things else to bend to it be bigotry, 
then what the world now needs is bigots. 
Bigotry is the persecution of others who 
do not agree with us. The steadfast and 
stubborn defense of those things which 
we deem of importance is sweet reason- 
ableness and imperative duty. It is sig- 
nificant that the one thing which Christ 
first looked for in the men on whose 
shoulders he wished to roll the world was 
something which he designated as rock. 
As soon as a man whose temperament 
had in it ingredients capable of being 
fused into granite came under his eye, he 
gave him a new name—*“Rock.” Later 
on when the tides of the world were 
flowing away from Jesus, this man with 
the new name stood erect and declared 
that notwithstanding all learned men 
were saying one thing, and all the people 
another, he still was convinced that Je- 
sus was the Messiah, the Son of the liv- 
ing God. It was then that the Lord de 
clared he would build his church on rock. 
It is the only rock which can withstand 
the assaults of the empire of death. 

Our cities are crying for rock-Chris- 
tians. Of gentle Christian and affable 
Christians and kind-hearted Christians 
we have abundance. The church to-day 
lacks the one quality for which the Lord 
looks and waits. City Christians should 
stand like a rock amid the seas which 
surge and roar, and beneath whose bil- 
lows with alarming frequency honored 
churches disappear. Like rock they 
should stand around the Lord’s day, beat- 
ing back the social and industrial forces 
which are rolling in like a flood. Noth- 
ing but rock will save New York and Chi- 
cago, Boston and San Francisco from the 
fate of Sodom and Gomorrah. Like rock 
church members should resist all invi- 
tations of saints and sinners which would 
lead them away from the duties and the 


meetings of their church. If Christians 
are unwilling to fight for the maintenance 
of Christian institutions and the progress 
of Christian ideals, who, pray, is going 
to save the world? The road to victory 
in these fair, well-spoken days is, as of 
old, by way of the cross. Without sweat 
and blood and sacrifice and obedience 
unto death there is no redemption pos- 
sible for us or our republic. The only 
Christians who can save our cities from 
their sins are Christians who have the 
heroic temper and the undaunted will of 
Him whom we love to call Rock of Ages. 
—From the Independent. 





A DEADENED CONSCIENCE. 

We have been greatly pleased lately 
with the number of persons who have 
been not only renewing their subscrip- 
tions to the Christian Century but pay- 
ing up all back dues. A letter is before 
us where a brother has been unfortunate, 
but who pays for several years’ back 
subscription and asks to continue it an- 
other year. Occasionally, however, a re- 
ligious paper reveals the character of a 
man by the way he treats his obligations 
to it. We never take any undue advan- 
tage of our subscribers by mentioning 
their names publicly when they do what 
they know is unfair and unjust. But at 
times, however, it seems that some men 
have no moral sense in regard to their 
obligations to a Christian paper. A man 
who had never notified us to stop the 
paper, but had been taking it for several 
years, wrote that he did not intend to 
pay his back subscription because we 
did not stop the paper without any no- 
tice. We wrote him as follows: “Your 
letter enclosing bill which was sent you 
is at hand. We regret any misunder- 
standing, but we find it so generally the 
case that our subscribers do not wish 
their names taken from the list that we 
follow the rule of retaining them on the 
list and sending them statement ‘for 
renewal. We also follow the rule of tak- 
ing names off the list when requested. 
Since you request now that your name 
be dropped, we do so and return the Dill 
to you, trusting you to pay what you 
think is right. This is the first request 
we have received to discontinue your 
paper.” 

This man, after receiving the paper 
for two years and reading it regularly 
without ever sending any request to 
have the paper stopped, now declines to 
pay anything on it. As his moral sense 
is deadened, he probably has not suffi- 
cient conscience to feel any regard for 
the injustice he does. We are confident 
there are few people who take a Chris- 
tian paper in whom the moral sense is 
so dead as this. Most of our readers 
who fall behind do so either through 
carelessness or inability to pay for the 
paper. The person who refuses to pay 
a just debt is injured morally just 
as much as the paper which loses the 
money is injured financially. 





Additions Reported Last Week—Bap- 
tisms, 740; Jetters and statements re- 
claimed, 103; from Methodists, 16; from 
Presbyterians, 1; from Baptists, 10; from 


Catholics, 8; from unclassified, 38. To- 
tal, 916, Dedications, 3—M. L. Buck- 
ley. 





Truth, however broad, is necessarily 
single-sided. Only falsehood presents 
two faces. 
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“ALTAR STAIRS.” 

Judge Scofield’s serial story—from the 
progress of the tale thus far unfolded— 
bids fair to mark a new era in the relig- 
fous fiction of “our” communion. The 
superlatives employed by the Century in 
its references to the story do not over- 
state its merits. No doubt the series 
will be put into book form and it is to 
be hoped that other gifted writers among 
our preachers will try their hand in the 
same line. Why should we not have a 
“Disciple Preacher’s Library of Religious 
Novels,” written from the Disciple 
standpoint, as to theology? This form of 
literature, created not merely to enter- 
tain, but at the same time to inculcate 
the truth of Christ’s gospel and scrip 
tural conversion to Him would prove the 
mightiest of agencies in subduing hearts 
and bringing men and women to the cross. 
That the Holy Spirit will so use such 
insturmentality I verily believe—W. P. 
Keeler. 

A Hint to the Wise. 

Dear Brother Young—The continued 
story, “Altar Stairs” by Brother Scofield, 
is not only interesting to all classes of 
readers but stirs up thought in every 
thinking mind. It shows the power of 
Divine Truth in the realms of unbe 
lief. It is calculated to quicken interest 
in the minds of young readers and to 
stir up the sluggish lives of old readers. 
Said article is worth more than the price 
of your paper and certainly if your read- 
ers would loan their papers to others, as 
we do, it will bring you a large number 
of additional regular readers. Knowing 
Brother Scofield as I have known him for 
years, his story can be only pure and 
elevating, for he illustrates Divine Truth 
in a new method, which will be captivat- 
ing and profiitable. We therefore com- 
mend it to all churches and would ask 
our preachers to do as I have done, pub- 
licly announce it and give the gist of its 
moral tendency in order to induce our 
young people to secure and read it. The 
Christian Century has made great im- 
provement and is fast ascending the Al- 
tar Stairs of bible literature and Chris- 
tianity. Yours in the work, 

N. E. Cory. 





ENTERED INTO LIFE. 

Mrs. Bessie Guinn Donner closed her 
eyes on earth to open them in heaven 
Saturday, July 18th, 1903. 

The deceased was a daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. F. M. Guinn and was born in 
Ramsey, March 31, 1881, but with her 
parents removed to Vandalia in 1884. 
It was here that her girlhood and school 
days were spent. It was here that she 
contracted friendships that lasted 
through life, and it is in beautiful South 
Hill cemetery that her remains will rest 
until the final resurrection. She was a 
graduate of the county school and after 
her graduation passed a successful ex- 
amination and was given a certificate to 
teach, and in the winter of 1900 taught 
a successful term of school at the Clarks- 
ville school district. At the close of her 
school she went to St. Louls where she 
was married to Fred W. Donner, June 5, 
1902, leaving immediately with her hus- 
band for Chicago, where she continued to 
reside up to the time of her death. She 
was laid to rest at South Hill in Vanda- 
lia, Tl, the home of her noble father 
who loved her so fondly. During her ill- 
ness her father visited her several times 
and was present at her bedside when she 


answered the summons that will sooner 
or later come to us all. Besides her 
babe she leaves a husband, father, sev- 
eral brothers and sisters and numerous 
relatives and a host of friends to mourn 
her death. To all, especially her father 
and husband, the Christian Century ex- 
tends sincerest sympathy. 





C. B. Williamson, whose death was 
noted in our columns last week, was a 
“Virginia gentleman of the highest type, 
a cultivated and trained educator and a 
useful minister of the gospel.” He had 
gone to Brooklyn for special treatment 
and it is thought that the extreme heat 
of last week hastened his death. 

Mr. Williamson was born August, 1846, 
at Holly Hill, near Bowling Green, Caro- 
line county, the home of his grandpar- 
ents. His mother, before her marriage, 
was Miss Gabriella Woolfolk, a woman 
of brilliant wit and most attractive per- 
sonality. His father was the well-known 
Captain Gabriel Williamson of the Unit- 
ed States army, who died of yellow fever 
at Pensacola and was buried, wrapped 
in the United States flag. 

When only fifteen years old the sub- 
ject of this sketch entered the Confed- 
erate army. He was a corporal in Com- 
pany G, McEnerney’s Regiment, local de- 
fense troop. He was a fine soldier. 

After the war he secured employment 
in Richmond with the Arlington Life in- 
surance Company and was rapidly pro- 
moted, but he had a set purpose to edu- 
eate himegelf and study for the ministry. 
He left this city in 1868 with that end in 
view, and entering the Bible College of 
Lexington, Ky., graduated in 1872. In 
1876 he graduated from the College of 
Liberal Arts. While at college he was 
pastor of Elk Horn and Berea churches, 
near Lexington. 

In September of 1872 he married Miss 
Bettie F. Johnston, granddaughter of the 
celebrated John F. Johnston, a preacher 
of the Christian Church. He became a 
professor at Hamilton College, Lexing- 
ton, Ky., in 1878, and three years later 
became president of the Madison Female 
Institute, Richmond, Ky., holding this 
position of trust until 1889. During that 
time he was editor of the Apostolic 
Guide. In 1891 he became pastor of one 
of the largest congregations of the Chris- 
tian church in Atlanta. He was de 
voted to pastoral work, and did a fine 
service in Atlanta. He remained 
there until March, 1901, when he came 
to Richmond, and leased the Richmond 
Seminary from the widow of Mr. John 
H. Powell. He had conducted this ex- 
cellent school for young ladies two ses- 
sions and had made every prepara- 
tion to do so for the third year of the 
lease. He had engaged his faculty for 
the coming session. He was a most use- 
ful man and deeply interested in every 
movement for helping young men. He 


AChance to Make Money 


I have berries, grapes and peaches a year old, 
fresh as when picked. I used the California Cold 
Process. Do not heat or seal the fruit, just put it 
up cold, keeps perfectly fresh, and costs 








did much for the Young Men’s Christian 
associations of the cities where he lived, 
and was a real factor for educational 
and religious advancement in any com- 
munity with which he was identified. 

He leaves a widow, one son, Mr. C. L. 
Williamson; three daughters, Misses Sa- 
die D. and Cary, and Miss Gay Braxton, 
who was adopted, the daughter of his sis- 
ter, Mrs. Charles Braxton. 


FROM MY POINT OF VIEW. 

It is not a hard thing to persuade men, 
women and children to “join the church;” 
but its is real hard to educate and teach 
them their moral, physicial and spiritual 
worth as members of the church of the 
living God. To embody the thoughts of 
Christ, to live them out in our daily 
lives, to possess that fraternal spirit that 
existed in the First Christian Church 
among preachers and members is hard to 
find in the twentieth century churches. 

Missionary enterprises and other neces- 
sary Christian duties have kept many 
preachers and church members in close 
touch with the new commandment; but 
we need a unity among ourselves. We 
need a better system. Better business 
methods. More economy. More contri- 
bution from each church member. More 
faith in God and in our common Re 
deemer and more love for our weaker and 
helpless brethren. Unlimited mercy 
toward the sinner in and out of the 
church; and learn “how to attend to our 
own affairs, without the help of hints,” 
from the goody-goody outside of our ter- 
ritory. 

Moreover, we need better protection 
for our men in the ministry. Men who 
have large salaries can easily lay by in 
store. But there are others, less for- 
tunate and less skillful. Any man is to 
be pitied that has to depend upon the 
church for help. The system of providing 
for our disabled and wornout preachers 
and evangelists is in its infancy, and with 
many people as unpopular as my good 
intention of converting Germany to 
Christ. Yet I believe I can do that more 
easily, if it is the Lord’s will, in a few 
years from now, than we be able to pro- 
vide for our godly heroes. 

Too many people think more of the 
Chinaman, the Hindo, the Ethiopian, the 
Mongolian and others than of those poor 
neglected heathens at their own door. 
The cry for the protection of the mis- 
sionary should be as great as the cry for 
the support of the missions. May the 
time be not far distant when preachers 
and churches will co-operate with that 
love that bound the twelve apostles to- 
gether. For the Christ-like method alone 
can win. May God hasten the day when 
all of God’s people shall be “one.”—J. G. 
M. Luttenberger. 








Dedications at Toledo, Ohio.—Toledo 
is a great city. Until a short time ago 
our people only had one church in To- 
ledo; now we have four. On last Lord’s 
day we dedicated the new house on the 
East Side. 

Without any coaxing or pleading the 
brethren gave. They gave generously 
and cheerfully and rejoiced with exceed- 
ing great joy. Brother W. G. Walters is 
pastor of the church. He is the right 
man in the right place. His faithful 
work is being greatly blessed of Almigh- 
ty God. The church on the East Side 
has a splendid field for work, and with 
their better facilities we shall expect to 
hear of great results—L. L. Carpenter. 
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Jeorge Builock, Berlin, [1l, reports 
good progressing. One confession. 

Andrew Scott, Normal, Ill, reports 
increasing audiences and deepening in- 
terest. One baptism recently. 

H. James Crockett, Adel, Iowa, reports 
fourteen additions since the first of June. 
Seven baptisms. Good audiences. 

Claris (evell, Plrmouth, N. C., reports 
that the Sunday School of Saint’s Delight 
will observe Children’s day. Offering, 
$25. 

Evangelist J. V. Coombs is at Living- 
ston, Mont. Church organized. Twenty- 
four accessions last Sunday. Meeting 
continues indefinitely. 

B. S. Ferrall reports one addition. Two 
excellent members of other churches 
have requested baptism, which will be 
attended to with pleasure. 

A. W. Fortune will close his work 
with the First church of Rochester, N. 
Y., in order that he may study for a 
couple of years in the University of Chi- 
cago. 

B. L. Wray, who has recently taken 
the work at Lanark, Ill., reports an en- 
couraging outlook. One confession. The 
church will take a collection for the 
brethren at Kansas City. 
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The church at Leroy, IIL, extended a 
hearty call to Charles Bloom of Scio, 
N. Y., to become their minister. He 
will close his present work and be in his 
new field by Aug. 25. 

B. A. Abbott, the efficient Baltimore 
pastor, made a pleasant call on his re- 
turn from the Denver convention. He 
reported it one of the best conventions 
in the history of Christian Endeavor. 

Our pastors should not fail to prompt- 
ly order their supplies for the Church 
Extension Offering, so that they can be 
promptly mailed to your church. Write 
to G. W. Muckley, Cor. Secy., Kansas 
City, Mo. 

The Christian Century acknowledges 
receipt of the invitation of Mr. and Mrs. 
G. L. Wharton to be present at the twen- 
ty-fifth anniversary of their marriage 
Saturday evening, August 1, at Hiram, 
Ohio, We extend our congratulations, 

The church at Lyons, Ohio, is mak- 
ing excellent progress. All departments 
report good work. The church enjoyed 
two selections last Lord’s day evening 
by Mrs. Southworth of the Metropolitan 
church of Chicago, who is a reader of 
exceptional ability. 

State Evangelists J. O. Walton and 
wife of Bloomington, Ill., have organ- 
ized the members at Whitfield P. O., 
Plymouth, ‘into a church. Bight bap- 
tisms. Brother and Sister Walton are 
open for other tabernacle meetings dur- 
ing the warm weather. 

G. L. Applegate has changed from Red 
Cloud, Neb., to Marion, Iowa. He is pre 
pared to serve churches, either as regu- 
lar pastor or supply, or in conducting 
church rallies or protracted meetings in 
which he has had a large experience. 
Terms reasonable, so that weak and des- 
titute places will be accommodated. 

The receipts for Foreign Missions for 
the first twenty-three days of July 
amounted to $20,504.38, a gain of §$3,- 
343.24. The receipts for the missionary 
year up to July 23 amounted to $163,- 
466.45, or a gain of $17,304.22. A gain of 
only $4,372.10 during August and Sep- 
tember will insure the $200,000. Let it 
be made by all means. 

R. O. Rogers, Paragould, Ark., has re- 
cently held a meeting at Jonesboro, Ark., 
which resulted in the organization of a 
church of 51 members. They expect to 
build in a short time, and the prospect is 
quite encouraging. Our cause is but lit- 
tle known in that state, but the state 
board has secured J, L. Haddock as evan- 
gelist, and a forward move is planned. 
Brother Rogers writes encouragingly. 

The churches and Sunday Schools in 
St. Joe county, Ind., have raised $400 to 
pay Dr. Susie C. Rijhart’s traveling ex- 
penses to Tibet. This is about double 
the amount that was given last year by 
the same churches and Sunday Schools. 
This is a good advance. A similar in- 
crease all along the line would more 
than insure the $200,000 for Foreign 
Missions before Sept. 30. 

Samuel P. Benbrook, who has just en- 
tered successfully upon his work in this 
city as chaplain of the hotels, was strick- 
en down by sunstroke on the 3rd inst. 
After spending fifteen days in the hospit- 
al, Brother Benbrook is able to be out, 
but will not be able to resume his duties 
here for at least two months. If some 
church in the country is looking for a 
good man to supply for them a short time 
here is an excellent opportunity. 

Elmer Ward Cole of Falls City, Neb., 


writes: “I want to commend the Chris- , 
tian Century as heartily as possible for 
some recent editorials, and especially 
‘The Bursting of the Bubble.’ It was not 
only timely, but written in the right 
spirit. It takes all my time to care for 
the needs of my people and write two 
sermons each week. I believe in the 
thought of the nursery, ‘One thing at a 
time.’ A preacher cannot well travel all 
week selling stock or patent medicines 
and feed his flock properly on the Lord’s 
day.” 

It will be remembered by many that 
8S. G. Griffith and wife of Boone, Iowa, 
volunteered at the late lowa convention 
to accompany Dr. Susie C. Rijnhart to 
Tibet as missionaries to that strange 
land. Mrs. Griffith was not able to stand 
a satisfactory medical examination, She 
is not physically strong. This is a great 
disappointment to the Foreign Society. 
Is there not some brave, well-equipped 
man ready to volunteer for this posi- 
tion. Dr. Rijnhart is ready to go out, 
but desires to be accompanied by a man 
and wife. 

Many gifts should go to the Board of 
Church Extension now on the Annuity 
Plan. This is their season of gathering 
money. Annuity Money in the Church 
Extension Fund is loaned out to help 
churches that cannot be aided with the 
regular 4 per cent fund, and congrega- 
tions that cannot get money elsewhere 
or except at a high rate are glad to get 
Annuity Money at 6 per cent. Write to 
G. W. Muckley, Cor. Secy., Kansas City, 
Mo., concerning that fund or send moner 
directly to him, and you will at onc. 
receive the Annuity Bond. 

We have received the annual announce- 
ment of the School for Pastoral Helpers 
of Cincinnati, of which Brother A. M. 
Harvuot, the pastor of the Central 
church, is president. There were five 
graduates at the close of the season of 
1903. The work has gone steadily for- 
ward, with instruction by a faculty of 
eight, dealing with such subjects as 
church methods, bible study, sociology, 
church history, reading and voice. cul- 
ture and typewriting. The autumn term 
begins Sept. 15. Full information may 
be received by addressing President A. 
M. Harvuot, 617 Richmond street, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 


When You Are All Bound Up 


and are suffering from indigestion, lack 
of appetite, foul breath, headache, dys- 
pepsia, catarrh of the stomach, kidney 
and liver complaints you need a tonic 
laxative, something that will move the 
bowels quickly, easily and without leav- 
ing hurtful effects behind. Never use a 
purgative or cathartic. They weaken 
the bowels and system and make the 
disease worse. Use instead Vernal Saw 
Palmetto Berry Wine. It tones, builds 
up, gives new strength and vigor, not 
alone to the bowels but to the whole 
being. Only one small dose a day will 
cure any case, from the lightest to the 
worst. That means cure, not simply re- 
lief only. Most obstinate cases yield 
gently ‘and easily and the cure is per- 
manent. Vernal Saw Palmetto Berry 
Wine is not a patent medicine. A list 
of ingredients is in every package with 
explanation of their action. Write us 
for a free sample bottle. Vernal Reme- 
dy Co., 62 Seneca Building, Buffalo, N. Y. 
All leading druggists sell it. 
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The secretary of Church Extension 
writes us that from twenty-five to fifty 
postal cards are coming to the office at 
Kansas City each day promising to take 
the offering and ordering supplies. If 
this rate is kept up for another month 
there will be 2,000 contributing churches 
in September. This is an encouraging 
indication. ‘Over 500 churches have 
agreed to take the offering and have 
ordered their supplies during the first 
two weeks. 
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Alma’s Famous Springs, 


In the heart of Michigan's resort territory, are two mineral springs owned and exclu- 
sively used by the Alma Springs Sanitarium Co. 
two waters is making Alma famous, and attracting the health seeker from all parts of the 
ALMA-BROMO is the strongest Bromide water known, and a cure for con- 
stipation, rheumatism, skin, liver and nervous diseases. 
water, is a cure for kidney, bladder and stomach diseases. 


ALMA, 
MICH. 


The remarkable curative properties of these 


ALMARIAN, a delightful drinking 
Address Alma Springs Sanita- 
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BRETHREN ARE YOU ALL COMING? 
On Friday, July 24, Bethany Assembly, 
the National Chautauqua of the Chris- 
tian church, will open wide her gates 
and bid the brethren everywhere come 
in and enjoy the great meetings that 
will continue until Monday, August 17. 
Our bill of fare is all provided, and 
Bethany offers a “feast of reason and a 
flow of soul” to all who will attend her 
meetings. No such a program has ever 
before been offered to the brotherhood 
\, as the one presented for the season of 
1903, and we confidently expect that our 
Assembly this year will excell both in 
attendance and interest the great meet- 
ings held last year. We know of no 
piace where you can take an outing and 
find greater facilities for rest, recreation, 
innocent amusement, grand fellowships, 
great conventions, great lectures, great 
entertainments, school for preachers, 
schools of methods, concerts, stereopti- 
con lectures, etc., etc. The special days 
are also great features of the Assembly. 
Children’s day, July 25; Temperance day, 
July 27; Butler College day, August 1; 
Morgan County Christian Endeavor day, 
August 15, and Patriotic day, August 17. 
On Patriotic day Hon William Jennings 
Bryan, twice candidate for president and 
who each time received more than 6, 
000,000 votes, will deliver a_ patriotic 
address. The C. W. B. M convention 
will be held Tuesday and Wednesday, 
July 28-29. The State Sunday School 
convention, Thursday and Friday, July 
30-31; the school for preachers August 
3-11, and the State Ministerial associa- 
tion in connection with the school for 
preachers, August 10-11; the Christian 
Endeavor convention and School of 
Methods, August 12, 13, 14. The admis- 
sion to the grounds is lower than at 
any similar institution known to us. Sin- 
gle admission, 10 cents; one week, 25 
cents; the entire session, 75 cents. This 
admits not only to the grounds, but to 
all the exercises of the Assembly. No 
tuition is charged for persons attending 
the school for preachers. The Central 
Traffic association grants half fare on 
all their lines of roads in Indiana. The 
interurban road, running from Indiana- 
polis to the park will run cars every 
hour, and lands their passengers on the 
grounds. Parties coming over the Cen- 
tral Traffic lines will buy round trip 
tickets to Bethany Park, Ind., not Brook- 















































lyn. Brethren bring your wives and 
your children and come over to Bethany. 
See our beautiful grounds, sit under the 
shade of our trees in the campus, drink 
of the health-giving mineral water and 
bathe in it. Take a ride on the lake, 
attend the great lectures, conventions, 
entertainments, etc., enjoy its  fellow- 
ships, and you will never regret the 
time and the money it will cost you 

L. L. Carpenter, President. 
PROGRAM OF THE ANNUAL CONVEN- 

TION OF THE NEBRASKA 
CHRISTIAN MISSION- 

ARY SOCIETY. 

At Bethany Camp Grounds, August 4-9, 
1903. 

Tuesday, Aug. 4, 8 p. m., devotional ser- 
vice, led by Homer J. Young. Address, 
Leander Lane. Special music. 

Wednesday, 6:30 a. m., Bible study, 
Edgar Price. 8 a. m., Worship, led by 
C. V. Allison. President's address, Z. O. 
Doward. Naming committees. 9 a. m., 
Ministerial Association Period, R. A. 
Schell, president. “How Can the Preach- 
er Reach the Masses?” George Lobingier. 
Symposium: The Revival; (a) How to 
Prepare For It, H. C. Holmes, H. A. 
Lemon; (b) How to Conduct It, De Forest 
Austin, C. C. Atwood; (c) How to Follow 
It, Edgar Price, A. L. Ogden. Business, 
1l a. m., Bible lecture, W. J. Lhamon. 2 
p. m. Business Men's Period: W. W. Sla- 
baugh, chairman; Scripture and prayer. 
Church Finance. Church Incorporation, 
a suggestion; church board meeting; re- 
ports of chairman, pastor, board of elders, 


treasurer, clerk, financial secretary, 
Bible study superintendent, president 
of Christian Endeavor. (A wide 
range of practical work will come 


meeting.) Query box, 
Children’s meeting, 
Evening session, 


up in this 
general discussion. 
Mrs. Janet Marferding. 


7:45. Devotional service, led by A. G. 
Smith. Address, “State Work,” N. S. 
Haynes. Special music. An Item of Busi- 
ness. 


Thursday, 6:30 a. m., Bible study, L. P. 
Bush. 8:30 a. m. Educational Period, J. 
W. Hilton, presiding. Devotional service, 
theme, “Prayer for Our Nebraska Educa- 
tional Work,” led by Prof. L. P. Bush. 
Special music, Mrs. L. M. Sutton. Address, 
“Cotner University’s Relationship to the 
Home, State and Church,” R. A. Schell. 
Special music, Mrs. L. M. Sutton. Address, 
Henderson, Cotner male quartette. Ad- 
dress, “Education and the Disciples of 
Christ,” Vice Chancellor J. W. Hilton. 
Solo, Miss Grace Trowbridge. 11 a. m., 
Bible lecture, W. J. Lhamon. 1:30 p. m., 


Cc. W. B. M. Period, Mrs. J. S. McCleery, 
president. Song service led by Mrs. Anna 
Drummond Janes. Devotional, Mrs. Maud 


McDonald. President’s address, Mrs. J. 
S. McCleery. “Our Juniors,” Mrs. Janet 
Marferding. Junior Symposium: (a) 


Spiritual Development of Children, Mrs. 
Collins; (b) Why Interest the Children in 
Missions? Mrs. Z. O. Doward; (c); Porto 
Rico Boys, Mrs. Rose Wilkinson; (d) 
Young Women’s Place in Missions, Mrs. 
Louise Kelly. Duet, Hilton sisters, (jun- 
iors). Address, “Does it Pay?” Mrs. J. 
E. Cobbey. Symposium: “What and 
How?” (a) Practical Auxiliary plans, Mrs. 
Dr. Pickett; (b) Why We Are on the Roll 
of Honor, Mrs. F. W. Emerson; (c) Why 
the Fourth District Received the Banner, 
Mrs. W. L. Ireland; (d) How the Eighth 
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District Was Aroused, Mrs. Gaddis; (e) 
Personal Work and Home Department, 
Mrs. C. V. Allison. Solo, Mrs. Lena A. 
Hussong. “Missionary Clubs versus Mis- 
sionary Societies,” Mrs. E. W. Cole. First 
principles C. W. B. M., Mrs. Alice Hemry. 
Reports, treasurer, Mrs. Nellie Hanna. 
Secretary and Organizer, Mrs. Calla Scott 
Willard. Evening session, 7:30 p. m., song 
service led by Mrs. Edna Kirchstein. De- 
votional, Mrs. Ella Oberlies. Solo, Mrs. 
Anna Drummond Janes. Recitation, Mrs. 
Bertha Lenhoff. Quartette for sisters. 
Address, Mrs. Louise Kelly. Music, Cotner 
Quartette. 

Friday, 6:30 a. m., Bible study, H. J. 
Kirchstein. 8:15 a. m., N. C. M. S. Busi- 
ness Period, Z. O. Doward, president. 
Prayer service, led by G. W. Garloch. 
8:45 a. m., reports: treasurer, C. S. 
Paine, corresponding secretary, W. A. 
Baldwin. Committees: auditing, Press, 
educational, ways and means, resolutions, 
time and place, program, distributing, en- 
rollment. Permanent committees: fed- 
eration, H. A. Lemon; state paper, E. E. 
Boyd; Christian citizenship, Edgar Price; 
constitution, R. A. Schell. Miscellaneous 
business. 1.20 p. m. Bible school period, 
E. E. Boyd, superintendent. Devotional. 
Report Superintendent E. E. Boyd. 
Symposium: “The Lesson; How Teach 
It?” (1) In Preparation, Miss Minnie 
Haines; (2) In Kindergarten, Mrs. H. J. 
Nichols; (3) In Primary, Miss Haines; 
(4) In Intermediate, ———-—————_; (5) 
In Review, L. Clark Oberlies; (6) In a 
Harvest of Souls, Thomas H. Maters. Pa- 
per, “The Boys,” Judge W. W. Slabaugh. 
4 p. m. Children’s hour. Evening session, 
7:30, musical. Address, “The Reunion of 
Christendom,” J. H. Bicknell. The N. B 
Association, George L. Snively. 

Saturday, 6:30 a. m., Bible study, Elmer 
Ward Cole. 8:30, Christian Endeavor 
Period: H. J. Kennedy, superintendent. 
Devotional. “Our Strength Is in Him,” 
George Aydelotte. Address, “The Pledge; 
What Does it Mean?” N. T. Harmon. Mu- 
sic. Address, “The Church of To-mor- 
row, in the Youth of To-day,” F. L. Pettit. 
Special music. Report of Supt. H. J. 
Kennedy. Round Table: “Difficulties of 
Cc. E. Work,” O. A. Adams. Special music. 
Address: “The C. E. in Missions,” H. G. 
Wilkinson. Special music. Address, “The 
Mission of the C. E.,” Dr. C. L. Pickett. 
11 a. m., Bible lecture, W. J. Lhamon. 
Afternoon, rest period. Evening session, 
8 p. m., convention concert. 

Lord’s day, 6:30 a. m., Bible study, H. 
A. Lemon. 9:30, Bible school, E. E. Boyd, 
superintendent. 11 a. m., sermon, A. C. 
Corbin. 2:30 p. m., sermon, W. J. Lhamon, 
communion service; 4 p. m., Junior C. E., 
Mrs. Marferding, superintendent. 5 p. m., 
Cc. W. B. M. hour of prayer. Eventing ses- 
sion, 7 p. m., C. E. prayer meeting, H. J. 
Kennedy. 8 p. m., praise service, J W. Hil- 
ton. Sermon, “The Christian Spirit,” R. 
A. Schell. Consecration service. Final 
benediction. 

It will be noted that W. J. Lhamon lec- 
tures each week day at eleven o'clock, 
except Friday. That the children have a 
meeting at four each afternoon, led by 
Mrs. Marferding. This is held in the pa- 
vilion. That J. W. Hilton has direct 
charge of the music of the convention. 
That the books used will be Sing His 
Praise, published by Hackleman Music 
Co., and that those on the grounds can be 
purchased at reasonable prices. Churches 
wanting a supply of books, can save 
money by taking these. The most of the 
services will be held in the convention 











tent, but special and other meetings will EDUCATIONAL 

be in the pavilion. That all the indica- PROVIDENCE UNIVERSITY. 
tions point to a magnificent convention. RSI ry. 
That tents rent at the usual price, and DENG E. GMIVE 

other expenses as heretofore, except pos- Residence and correspondence. ay oy and 


sibly meals. That you get from Lincoln Ben tor eden “ae ae. ee ae 















via the street cars to University Place 
and thence to the ground by carriage. 
That the railroads have given a greatly 
reduced rate to Lincoln. That passengers 
on the Missouri Pacific can get off at the 

graduates of the best universities. 


grounds. That you can not afford to re- The educational and cultural advantages are of the 
main away. W. A. Baldwin. best. Terms reasonable. Write for catalogue. 


DANIEL E. MOTLEY, Ph. D., President. 


WASHINGTON CHRISTIAN COLLEGE 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The highest order of college work. 
A faculty of twelve professors, most of whom are 








NOTES FROM EASTERN KANSAS. 

The writer of these notes has been 
forced on account of failing health to 
resign as pastor at Ottawa, but Brother 
M. V. Grisso of Summitville, Ind., has 
been secured to fill the place and is now 
here and at work. The work is in good 
condition and we are hopeful of a suc- 
cessful year. Professor H. L. 
Willett of Chicago has just filled a 
three days’ engagement with our Chau- 
tauqua management here, speaking 
on the following subjects before 
the church and civic congress: “The 
Preparation of the World for Christian- 
ity,” “The Miracles of Jesus” and “The 
Program of Jesus,” and I feel that I 
am voicing the sentiment of those in at- 
tendance when I say that his was the 


A superior school of Music, Drama, 
Lan Under direct supervision of 
w H. Sherwood, the great American 
and Artists 


Pianist. Leading Musicians in 
all departments. 
MUSICAL DIRECTORS 


William H. Sherwood Mes. Genevfeve C 


py yt 
Rosetter G. Cole s Mme tda Serven, School of Drama 

For neatly illustrated booklet write @ 
LOUIS EVANS, , 203 Ave., 


Texas Christian University, North Waco, Texas. 
Embraces the following schools: 
lege of Arts and Sciences. II. College of the Bible. 
Collegeof Business. IV. College of Music. 








training. 
ages of Europe&nd America. 





EDUCATIONAL for youngmen. Well equipped laboratories. Good work- 

ing library. Commodious recitation rooms. Accom- 

Before Deciding Where to Attend School modations first-class in every particular. One of the 

. . : o - finest educational plants in the South. Bulldings heated 
Send for catalogue of Valparaiso College and Northern by steam and lighted by electrict 


t 
Expenses are very low censtdering the advantages 
Offered. The next session opens Bentemsber 8, 19038. 
Send for catalog to E. 
Texas Christian FORE 1 


Indiana Normal School, Valparaiso, Indiana. This is 
the largest Training School in the United States and 
the expenses are much less than at any other place. 
Catalogue mailed free. Address H, B. BROWN,President 








I. The Add-Ran Col- 


of Oratory. VI. Schoo! of Art. VII. Preparatory School. 

Faculty composed of twenty-five experienced teachers 
who have prepared themselves by special university 
usic teachers have enjoyed the best advant- 


Commedions girls’ home. Neatly furnished dormitory 


LARS. President 











HIRAM COLLEGE, Hiram, Ohio 


Four thorough and modern College Courses—Classical, Ministerial, Philosophical and 
Scientific. Faculty able and experienced. Located in a quiet, beautiful and healthful college 
town, with no saloons or harmful distractions. Buildings commodious. Literary societies 
unusually strong and helpful, with elegant society halls. Y. M.C. A. and Y. W. C. A. large 
and influential, with cosy chapel, parlors and offices. Two fine ladies’ dormitories with steam 
heat and electric light. Elegant new library building and up-to-date library. New observa- 
tory with one of the finest telescopes in the state. Thorough Preparatory Courses, Depart- 
ments of Art, Music, Oratory and Business under very efficient teachers. Instruction given 
in Spanish. Gymnasium and athletic field free to all. Competent gymnasium director. 
Expenses moderate. Advantages excellent. Fall term opens September 22. For catalogue 
and general information, address E. B. WAKEFIELD, Acting President. 











Fir TyY-THIiRD YEAR 


CHRISTIAN COLLEGE 


for the Higher Education of Women 
AFFILIATED WITH THE MISSOURI STATE UNIVERSITY 
Handsomest College Building tor Women West of the Mississippi 
A Sound.proof Music Hall! (1903.) 
A Splendid $38,000 Auditorium and Library Building (1:02.) 


Magnificent New $75,000 Dormitory (1899), accommodating 150 students. Furnishings and 
equipment unrivaled. ooms en suite; heated by steam; lighted by electricity; hot and cold baths; 
Gymnasium; Library of 5,000 volumes; Physical and Chemical Laboratories, 

Prepares for advanced University Work. Academic degrees of B. A. and B. L. Schools of Music, 
Art, Oratory and Domestic Science. Twenty-five Instructors of the best American and b.uropean 
training. Students from twenty-two states. — ae of eighteen acres. Tennis and Basket 
Ball. Next session opens September 16, 1908. Ba early 

For engraved catalogu? address SECRETARY cl CHRISTIAN N COLL GE, Columbia, Mo. 

MRS. W. T. MOORE, President. 

















DRAKE UNIVERSITY 


HILL M. BELL, A. M.. President 





COLLEGES SPECIAL SCHOOLS 
1. College of Liberal Arts. 1. The Academy. 
2. College of the Bible. 2. The Primary Training School. 
3. College of Law. 3. The Eindorg rten betray oan J Gohan 
4. College of M ‘ 4. The Music Mipervisors Tra Dn nn Babect. 
5. Normal College. 5. The School o ratest. 
6. Conservatory of Masic. 6. The Commercial and Shorthand School. 
7. College of rmacy. 7. The Summer Schools. 
8. College of Dentistry. 8. The Correspondence Schools. 


Attendance last year, exclusive of summer schools, 1,208, Students can enter at any time and find work 
suited to their needs and advancement. Fall term opens September 14th. Each college and special school 
is represented by a special announcement. Send for the one in which you are interested. 

All correspondence regarding any of the colleges or special schools in order to receive prompt and 
careful attention should be addressed to 


DRAKE UNIVERSITY, Des Moines, Iowa. 
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Copper Cures 
anaes 


Cure fer Con mption. 
ment PRee. ~~ te NO 


One-sizth of the pe People who die every year, 
die of Consumption his fact has furnished 
the problem with which medical men have been 
na wrestling for ages 

physicians 
havebeen fo to 
stand idly by, pow- 
erless to save their 
own loved ones. 
From every side 
has come the piti- 
ful ery from the 
afflicted and those 
about to be bereft, 
“Is there no cure?” 
Nationa! societies 
bave been formed 
for the study of 
this vital question. 
Most important 
among these is the 
Nationa! Associa- 
tion for the Pre- 
vention of Con- 
sum ption.of which 
H.R.H., the Prince 


Great 





0. K. BUCKMOUT, 
Chairman Kalamazoo Tuber- 4; Wales. is Presi- 


culosis Remedy Co., Ltd., 
Member of National A sso- = e- . 
ciation for the Prevem- and His Majesty 
tien of Consumption. King Edward, of 
England, Honorary President. And when O. K. 
Buckhout, a member of this honorable body, 
announces to the world in general that an 
actual cure for Consumption has at last been 
found in Antidotam Tuberculose, and when he 
farther shows his faith by becoming identified 
with the company as its Chairman, it would 
seem proof indeed of its merits. Antidotum 
Tuberculose, the new and marvelous treatment 
is different from all others—cures where others 


—% It exterminates the deadly Consumption 
ives new life and strength. If you suffer 
} ny onsumption or fear that the disease is 


ining a bold on you, write at once to the 
€. lamazoo Tuberculosis Remedy Co., Ltd., 
125 Main St., Kalamazoo, Mich., for the 
large free trial treatment. Sent prepaid. 





best of the course and the most popular. 
I understand that he is to return next 
year. Bro. Edmonds of Ft. Smith, 
Ark., was in attendance, having been 
sent by the Chautauqua board of Ft. 
Smith to study Ottawa's methods. The 
Ottawa assembly is pronounced by the 
speakers of our platform and by Vice 
Chancelor George E. Vincent to be sec- 
ond only to Chautauqua, N. Y. The ses- 
sion just closed was the 25th anniversary. 
Our churches in Eastern Kan- 
sas are doing good work. Those reached 
by the floods are recovering from the 
shock and are bravely facing their trou- 
bles. The churches of this state are con- 
tributing to their unfortunate brethren 
and are being blessed in so doing. Thus 
our Heavenly Father overrules our calam- 
ities and makes “all things to work to- 
gether for good to those who love him.” 


. Oo. P. Cook, a former pas- 
tor of Ottawa, who drew a claim 
in the Indian Territory, and who 
has since been attending Kansas 


University at Lawrence, makes Ot- 
tawa his headquarters while preaching 
at Homewood and Central near here. 
Brother Cook is much loved by the 
church in Ottawa as well as by the 
churches with which he labors—J. J. 
Setliff, 428 Walnut street, Ottawa, Kan. 





THE INDIAN TERRITORY NOTES. 

Our last notes left us at Sapulpa, going 
northeast from this place, on the ‘Frisco, 
about fifteen miles brings us to Tulsa, 
where we have a congregation and a new 
house of worship completed, and dedi- 
eated the 14th, by Bro. Wickizer of Iowa. 
This is the home of our Bro. S. W. Marr. 
Bro. Marr, as has been the case with 
some others of our territorial preachers, 
has given up the regular work and is in a 
bank, but as I understand it is a great 


help to the church in his town, but to 
some of us it seems too bad for a man 
as capable as Bro. M. to spend his life 
in this way, and especially where he is 
so bady needed, but I suppose that he 
has reasons that seem good to himself. 
Leaving Tulsa, we come first to Clare- 
more, and then Chelsa, and then to Vin- 
ita. This is the home of our Bro. Cook, 
one of the most active men in the Indian 
Territory. When Bro. Cook took hold 
of this work the church was very weak. 
Now it is strong and in one of the best 
towns in the Territory, with good people 
must have a good future. They have 
bought a house and will soon move their 
house on it. At Centralia, a 
country town north of this, we have a 
congregation. We also have a church at 
Lenapah, on the Iron Mountain Railroad, 
fifteen miles south of Coffeyville, Kans. 
This was organized by Bro. F. F. Wal- 
ters, now of Colorado. At Pryor Creek 


Minneapolis 


New line from Chicago via 
Rockford, Freeport, Dubu- 
que, Waterloo and Albert 
Lea. Fine service and fast 
“Limited” night train, with 
Stateroom and Open-se-tion 
Sleeping Car, Buffet-Library 
Car and Free Reclining 
Chair Car through without 
change. Dining Car Service. 


A. H. HANSON, G. P.A., Chicaga. 





and St. Paul 












































we have the best house of worship be 
longing to our people in the Territory. 
This was made possible by the liberality 
of a few good men in the community. 
There has been a little discord in this 
place, but now they are all united and 
doing good work under the wise leader- 
ship of Bro. H. F. Groom, late of Drake 
University. Since we left Vinita, we 
have been on the M. K. & T. road, going 
south. The first congregation south of 
Pryor Creek is Wagoner. This work has 
been under the care of the C. W. B. M. 
Board and has been well done. Bro. J. 
B. Askew is the pastor, and has done a 
splendid work. The report of this work 
will compare with any in the I. T., and 
Wagoner is one of our good towns. We 
next come to Muskogee. This is the 
home of our Bro. S. B. Dawes, the presi- 
dent of our Territorial Board. At this 
place we have a good congregation and 
one of the best towns in the territory. 
Bro. Walling is their pastor. Bro. W. has 









“THE ONLY WAY” 
PEOPLE YOU MEET Pictures of an Amer 
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The first dining 
car in the world, 
the“‘Delmonico” 
was run by the 
Chicago & Alton 
in 1868. Then the 
“Alton” was the 
best dining car 
"I line because it 
was the only one. 
To-day it is the 
i best dining car 
line because it is 


















ican Prince, an old 









been in feeble health. This has greatly 
hindered his work. Hope he will soon 
be around again, and then we shall ex- 
pect good work from this church, for they 
are good people. Our work throughout 
the territory is looking up. G. T. Black, 
corresponding secretary I. T. Ardmore. 












pretty girl, a farmer, and other types, are con- 
tained in a booklet, which will be sent for a 
two-cent stamp. Address Geo. J. Charlton, 
Gen. Pass. Agt., C. & A. Railway, Chicago, Ill., 
who also has on hand a few Fencing Girl calen- 
dars at 25 cents each. 
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All agents sell Gebete via this route. 
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Colorado 


First-class to Denver, Colorado Springs and Pueblo from 
throughout the summer, good returning 
orrespondingly low rates from other points. 


The Colorado Special 


daily train, ome night to Denver from (aiene t) pe the Central 
‘Sis (only two nights en route from the A 


aily train leaves Chicago 11.30 
Personally conducted excursions in tourist sleep- 


Keisxuan, P. T. M. 


\tlantic seaboard), 
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Pp. m. 
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Heat Eruptions 
Disordered Stomachs 
Aching Heads 
promptly relieved by 
this grand old remedy. 


50c,. and $1.00 


as By wy co., 
‘ At Druggists or by mai. 


» New York. 





BELLS 


Steel Alloy Church and Schoo! Bells. ##Send for 
Catalogue. TheC.8. BELL COU., Hillsboro. O. 





FOR SCHOOLS AND CHURCHES BUY 


American Bells 
Sweet Toned. Far Sounding. Durable. 
AMERICAN BELL & FORY. Co., 
PREE CATALOC. NORTHVNLE, MioK. 

23 y Street. 





PEWS—PULPITS 
Charch Furniture of all kinds 


Grand Rapids School Furniture Work, 
Cor. Webash Av. & Washington St 
CHICAGO 





Individual Communion Service 
Made of several 
materials with or 
without handle. 
Write for Particulars 
Geo.H. Springer, Mgr. 

266 and 268 Washington Street, Boston, Mass- 





This “HOME BIBLE STUDY” 


free, if yoi write and enroll at once 
Course covers the whole Bible and 
leads to diploma and degree. You can 
take this course at home by mail. 
Terms easy. Best testimoriais. For 
free catalogue, write C J. BURTON, 
Pres. lowa Chris. College, Oskaioosa, 
Iowa. 
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‘Laughlin, 


Fountain Pen 


Guaranteed Finest Grade 14k. 
SOLID GJLD PEN 


o test the merits of the 


Christian Century 


as an adver 
sing medium we make this grand 
wter, vour choice o 


00 


Postpaid 
to any 
Address 


) Tet Yak ial O 


©) 


By registered mail 8 cents extra 


Holder is made of finest quality 
hard rubber, in four simple parts, 
itted with very highest grade, 
large size 14k. gold pen, any flex 
ibility desired—ink feeding device 


Either Style-Richly Gold j 
+ Mounted for presentation pur 
m poses, $1.00 extra 


Grand Special! Offer 


You may try the pen a week, if 
you do not find it as represented, 
fully as fine a value as you can se-§J 
cure for three times the price in] 
any other makes, if not entirely 
Satisfactory in every respect, re 
it and we will promptly 
your money 

Illustration on left is full size of 

adies’ style; on right, Gentle-§ 
men's style 
Lay this Century Down and Write NOW 

Safety Pocket Pen Holder sent 
free of charge with each Pen 


ADDRESS 


LaughlinMfg Co. 


928 Griswold $t., DETROIT,AMICH., 
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NOTES, 
One confession at Douglas Park last 
Sunday. The audiences are very good 
during the summer season. 


The meeting of the Campbell Institute 
was better attended this year than usual. 
The attention given to the development 
of social service and spiritual culture 
was marked. The men who gave two 
days to deep and quiet thought concern- 
ing the highest interests of the Kingdom 
of God last week were just as devout as 
they were scholarly 

Regular services on yesterday. were 
well attended. The church is reaping the 
seed of persistent though quiet endeavor. 
There were present at the C. E. meeting 
last evening between forty and fifty. The 
time was given up to the report of the 
delegate to the C. E. convention at Den- 
ver, Sister Mary E. Brown. She was 
aided in her report by Miss Bruben of 
Armour Mission. All are encouraged at 
the First church to press on vigorously 
Frances H. Cook. 

There were two baptisms at Harvey 
last Wednesday evening at the close of 
the prayer-meeting. The morning service 
was well attended. The evening was 
given over to the Union services now be- 
ing conducted by four of the churches. 
These services are proving very profit- 
able for fellowship in the Lord’s work 
and is bringing the people closer to- 
gether in the work that is so necessary 
in overcoming the evils of the commu- 
nity. 

It was our pleasvre in company with 
Dr. W. E. Garrison, one of the editors 
of the Christian Evangelist, to listen to 
a sermon on “The Cross of Christ” last 
Lord’s day by the pastor of the First 
Christian church in Chicago, Mr. Guy 
Hoover. The sermon was clear and in- 
spirational. The diction was chaste and 
the thought strong. He made it plain 
that Calvary was the grave of the old 
world and the cradle of the new. The 
voluntariness of the _ self-sacrifice of 
Jesus was emphasized After relating a 
most touching incident he appealed to 
his audience to live for the Master who 
died for us. 

First Christian C. E. Society is awak- 
ening and puiting on new life since the 
arrival of our new pastor and the meet- 
ing held on July 19th was one of the best 
we have ever had. Three visitors from 
out of the city were present, including Mr. 
and Miss Teachout from Cleveland, Ohio. 
Four new members were given the hand 
of fellowship. Bro. Guy H. hoover, Bro. 
and Sister Humbert and Bro. Crane. At 
the prayer-meeting on Wednesday even- 
ing we had an attendance of thirty, an 
increase of ten over the previous meet- 
ing. Bro. Simpson led the meeting and 
there were no lost moments. The meet- 
ing for this week will be led by our pas- 
tor, Bro. Hoover. 

CHICAGO HEIGHTS.—A good work is 
being done at the “Heights” by — this 
newly organized congregation. Bro. A. 
L. Clinkinbeard of the University of 
Chicago preaches at the regular Sunday 
services. He is a good preacher and is 
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Dandruff 


Men once a week, women 
once in two weeks, should 
wash the head with a 
copious lather of warm 
water and Glenn’s Sulphur 
Soap. It will remove and 
keep out dandruff. 


Glenn’s Sulphur Soa ap isa 
specific for scalp and skin 
diseases. Besureand get 


Glenn’s 
Sulphur Soap 








25c.a cake at all drug stores 
or or sg for 30c. by The 
Charles N, Crittenton Co., 
115 Fulton St., New York. 
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Something New! 
The Annuity Plan 
applied to the 
Endowment of Education. 


If you prefer to devote your means to the train 
ing of young men for the ministry, but need 
the income from your property during your life 
time, THE DISCIPLES’ DIVINITY HOUSE of 
The University of Chicago will pay you INTEREST 
DURING LIFE on money given to it. This will 
secure to you the full use of your money as long 
as you need it, and will secure your gift to the 
Divinity House at once. The Divinity House 
offers as security for the payment ef i: terest, 
real estate valued at $25,000 to $30,000. Aly sum 
from $100 up will be taken. For information 
address, ERRETT GATES, University of Chicage. 





Our personally- 
conducted 
Excursions to 
California 


have been very successful. 

I am now organizing several 
similar parties for July and 
August. 

Will gladly send you full 
particulars of special advantages 
offered. 

The rates are low and 
accommodations excellent. 

The best California line will be 
used—the Santa Fe. 

I confidently promise a 
delightful outing. 

Why not go this summer and 
enjoy Pacific Ocean breezes 
and snow-capped Sierras? 

En route see Grand Canyon of 
Arizona. 

An unusual opportunity— 
don’t miss it. 


Write to W. J. Brack, 1312 Great 
Northern Building, Chicago, for full 
articulars and free copy of beautiful 
Poole k about California. 
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well liked, but in the judgment of all in- 
terested the needs of this field require 
that someone should become perma 
nently located here, and devote full time 
to the work With such an ar 
rangement in view Bro, Harry E. Tucker 
of Murphysboro, Il visited us last 
Lord’s day, preaching morning and even 
ing A meeting of the business board 
after services unanimously voted to call 
Bro. Tucker to the pastorate of the 
church 


Metropolitan.—Our Lord's day services 
were exceedingly inspiring Our large 
morning audience listened attentively to 
a masterly sermon on “Life” by Dr. Sco 
ville In the evening the great tent was 
filed to overflowirg and hundreds were 
turned away Fully 1,200 people listened 
to Dr. Rijnhart’s wonderful story and 
their tearful yet wrapt appreciation of 
the esteem in which this woman of God 
Three confessions at the morn 
services and three reeeived into our 


fellowship at the evening hour caused 


our hearts to rejoice that the Gospel is 
st the power of God unto Salvation 
W were glad to ereet many visitors 


among whom was H. A. Easton, who de 
ited us with a beautiful solo 
We are thankful for the generous gifts 
received this week, among which is the 
remembrance of the Christian Century 


Our tent has proven a great success 

eeding even our fondest expectations 
Over 200 people were turned away two 
ve age and after supplying 100 mors 


exceeds the 
devoutly 


attendance fas 
capacity We are 
God's cortinued blessings 


eats the 
eating 

thankful for 
upon the work and workers in this field 


HARRY DENMAN SMITH 
Was born at Hamilton, Mo., Jan. 22d, 
1866 His father was Philander Smith 
and his mother Sarah Allen Smith. His 





childhood and early youth was mostly 
spent in school at Marshall and Kansas 
City, Mo. Later he attended Missouri 
ani Kansas State Universities, receiving 
the degree of A. B. from the latter. Since 
raduating in June, 1887, he has been 
pastor at Olathe, Kan., four years; Kan 
sas City, Mo., one year: Eureka Springs, 
\rk., two years; Marshall, Mo., two years, 


an.| at Hopkinsville, Ky., where he is 
now tocated, seven years. For a few 
months in 1895 and 1896 he was secre- 
iary of foreign missions for Missouri. He 
received the degree of A. M. from Ken- 
tucky University of this year. He is a 
diiector of the Foreign Christian Mis- 
sionary Society, a member of the execu- 
tive committee of South Kentucky Chris- 
tian Missionary and Sunday School As- 
sociation and a director of South Ken- 
tucky Summer Bible School 


Cedication at West Point, Illinois.— 
On Sunday, June 28th, our rebuilt and 
remcdeled churen house was dedicated 
to the service of the Lord. The services 
were conducted by Sister Hazelrigg and 
her daughter Mildred of Topeka, Kan 
sas, and were satisfactory in every re 
spect All needed money was raised to 
The work represents 
thousand dollars and 
gives us tre best and most convenient 
house of ws size in Hancock County 
rre work on the building was done by 
Prilip Nelson of Illinois, and 
exceptionally well Mr. Nel 
architect For the en 


cover all expenses 
an outlay of three 


jowen 
was done 
on 1s a maste 


largement of our church we are indebted 
to Sister Hazelrigg and Miss Catherine 
Graves. They held our meeting last 
fall, at the close of which they started 
the work which culminated in the dedi- 
cation. Not only was che house dedi- 
cated free of debt, but three precious 

uls took advantage of the occasion to 
celieate themselves to the Lord. To 
him be all the praise.—-H. F. Ritz, Canto, 
Mo. 

The work at Prosser and Zillah, where 
M. A. Thompson ministers, are two new 
mission points with a great future before 
t'em. The pastor gave the celebration 
address on July 4th here. There have 
been sixteen adult additions to the Pros- 
sev church on four last Sundays. The 
lttle band recently organized with 24 
members meet in an old school house 
amidst the sage brush. The work is very 
creatly hindered because we are yet too 
weak and,new to own a church home. 
The brethren are greatly encouraged 


James N. Crutcher was formally in- 
stailed as pastor of Central church, Mo- 
berly. Mo., July 25th. J. B. Bruney 
preached the sermon. 
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Colorado 
California 


Are interesting states to visit at 
any season of the year. 
only a summer resort, 
nor California merely a winter 
Thro’ train service daily 


from Chicago via the 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway 


Three trains a day to San Fran- 
and one to 
handsome book of fifty-six pages 
descriptive of these states, and 
the new service there, 
any address for six cents’ postage. 


F, A, MILLER, 


Colorado 


Denver. A 
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General Passenger Agent, 


CHICAGO, 
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A GREAT BOOK OFFER 









American Statesmen and Orators 


Past and Present, with Biographical Sketches and Their Famous Orations 
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Patrick Henry, Samuel Houston, James G. Biaine, George F. Hoar, 
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Edward Everett, William McKinley, Grover Cleveland, 
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and bound in the best book linen garnet cloth and lettered and embossed in gold. Two-color title pages, and half-tone illustrations embellish the volumes. The gen- 
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determined to furnish this popular colléction of books as a THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY CO., 358 Dearborn St., Chicago 
premium for old and new subscriptions to The Christian Send the Christian Century for Six Months to the following New.Subscrib 
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them. notwithstanding the fact that the publisher's price for 
identically the same set of books is $9.00. With every set 
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PresIpENTs OF THE Unitep States and their autographs. 
Instructions are given how to frame these pictures at home 
by the passe-partout process. These prints are half-tones from 
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are separate and are additional to the many illustrations to be 
found in the Set. 


ce Ag IS ey per 
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Although the regular price of THe CurisTian 
Century is $1.50 a year, any one sending us TEN 
New Trial Subscriptions for Six Months at 50 cents | ...... , 
each, will receive this valuable set of books FREE 
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